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the same without amendment, and moved that the 
documents accompanying the report be printed for | 


. | 
the use of the Senate; which was ordered. | 


Mr. NILES, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported a ove resolution | 


present mail arrangements in Texas until contracts 
for their maintenance under the general system of | 
the United States shall have been completed; which | 
was read a first time. 
Mr. YULEE, pursuant to notice, asked and ob- | 
tained leave to introduce a bill to repeal the second | 
section of an act repealing certain acts of the Le- | 
gislative Councal of Florida; which was read a first | 
and second time, and referred to the Committee on | 
the Judiciary. ' 
[A message was received from the House of 
Representatives, announcing that the Speaker of 
said House had signed an enrolled bill, to which | 
the signature of the Vice President was request- | 
ed. 
‘the Senate proceeded to the consideration of the | 
adverse report of the Committee of Claims on the | 
petition of Thomas Bolon. | 
Mr. WESTCOTT said that he had received fur- | 
ther evidence in relation to the above claim; and 
unless the committee had reported on the ground 
that the claim was not a just one, even though the 
facts presented were all admitted, he hoped that 
they would consider the additional evidence to be 
presented. He moved that the report be laid on 
the table; which motion was agreed to. 


The Senate also proceeded to the consideration |} 


of the adverse report made by the Committee of | 
Claims upon the petition of Scott, White, & Co.; 
which was concurred in. 


The bill for the relief of Nathaniel Goddard and | 


others was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was reported to the Senate without 
amendment. 

[This bill is for reimbursing the parties the 
value of a ship and cargo confiscated during the 
last war. ] 

The question being upon ordering the bill to a 
third readine— 

Mr. TURNEY rose and made a few observa- 
tions in Opposition to it. He considered that the 
conduct of the claimants had not been considered | 
consistent with the duty which all patriotic citi- | 
zens owed to their country, and that they were 
not entitled, therefore, to any peculiar favor at the | 
hands of the Government. He regarded them as 


litical treason. He desired that when the question |, 


on the engrossment of the bill was taken, it should 
be taken by yeas and nays; and it was subse- 
quently so ordered. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON remarked that he had | 
supposed, from the mass of undoubted testimony | 


when the question was first called up, that there | 
were few Senators who had not made up their 
minds in favor of the claim. It had received the 
approbation of Mr. Lowndes, the able chairman 
ofthe Committee of Ways and Means, a gentle- 
man who could never be suspected of favoring any 
one attached to the British interests. It had also 
been approved by Mr. Crawford, who was Secre- 
lary of the Treasury when the matter was first 
brought to the notice of the Government, and who 
Was acquainted with all the facts of the case. Mr. 
Crawford’s declaration in reference to it was, that, 
although upon strict principles of law, the courts 
Were bound to give a verdict against the parties, 
yet equity was in their favor, and he therefore 
recommended an application to Congress. The | 

Senator from Tennessee had stated that he consid- 
ered the parties had been guilty of an act of moral 
‘reason. There was not one tittle of evidence 
» justify the gentleman in any such conclusion. | 
re: the testimony in the case went to absolve them | 
pe any intention of violating the laws of the | 
on There was a commercial treaty existin 
a vo this country and Spain at that time, an 
as ee for traders to carry provisions | 
Ston to the ports in Spain, and in Portugal | 

» under British protection. Their object, it 


20 





} 
| 
| 

having been guilty of moral treason, if not of po- } 
| 


‘ ‘| unable to determine what their mtent was. 
which had been laid before the Senate at the time || 


| 
| 
| 
| 
tor who had last spoken. 
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| was olearly shown by the evidence, was nothing 
| more than traffic with a view to profit. 
Mr. TURNEY said it happened to be the case, 


|| however, that when this profitable traffic was be- | 
| ing carried on flour was worth more in the United | 
authorizing the Postmaster General to continue the } States than it was at Lisbon or at Cadiz. 


This 
was an historical fact. 

| Mr. CLAYTON said the gentleman was again 
| Besides that given by the officers and crew of the 
vessel, there was also the evidence of insurance 
companies in Boston, of gentlemen of the legal 
profession, and of every person by whose testi- 
mony the Government supposed they could fasten 
a fraudulent design upon the claimants. But every 
witness in the case absolved the parties from any 
intention of doing wrong. The gentleman oppo- 
site, to sustain his argument, depended on the sin- 
gle fact that a paragraph ina newspaper stated that 
the price of flour was lower in Lisbon than it was 
| in the United States. But this was in 1813, and 
not in 1812, when this transaction took place. 

Mr. COLQUITT said the question appeared to 
be whether there had been an intention to commit 
a fraud. 
before which the case was tried had determined 
that point. 

Mr. CLAYTON said the evidence was so clear 
that the district judge decided in favor of the 
claimants, but the court above, exempting them 
still from any intention to do wrong, decided against 
them upon the simple fact that the protection un- 
der which they went was British protection. 

Mr. COLQUITT proceeded. They were ex- 
empted from an intention of doing wrong, but were 
| condemned for the commission of a palpable wrong. 





| Was Congress to constitute itself a court of con- 
| science, and to relieve parties who had been con- 


| demned by the legal tribunals of the country? He 
| protested against any such proceeding. The ava- 


|| rice of the parties, putting the very best construc- 


| tion upon their acts, had overcome their patriotism, 
| and they were asked to absolve them because their 
motives were pure. None but the Ruler of the 
universe could know what their motives were. 


the claim. It was not a question of law, but a 
uestion as to criminal intent. And he would ask 
| the Senator from Georgia if he was prepared to 
| refuse to refund to these parties the amount of 
| their property which had gone into the treasury of 
| the United States, when it was admitted that they 
acted with no evil intent. He hoped the time had 
not come when the claims of individuals were to 
be allowed or disallowed according to their politi- 
| cal opinions, and not with reference to the rules of 
| justice and equity. 
Mr. COLQUITT repeated that he was wholly 
He 
| was for the maintenance of the laws. 

Mr. BAGBY urged that what constituted the 
test of criminality was evil intention, and that not 
| having been proved to exist in this case, the par- 
| ties ought to be exonerated. 


Mr. PENNYBACKER opposed the bill. 





He 
argued that, even if their motives were pure, they 
were inexcusable foradopting an unlawful course, 
through ignorance or any other cause. It was one 
of the general principles of law that ignorance of 
the law will not excuse the wrong-doer, and he be- 

| lieved that this was a principle which even courts 
of equity would be unwilling to interfere with. 

Mr. DAVIS replied to the remarks of the Sena- 

A provision of law had 
existed, he said, since the formation of the Govern- 
ment, by which the Secretary of the Treasury was 
authorized (a power which he exercised almost 
daily) to remit fines and penalties and forfeitures, 
where there was no fraud intended. The practice 
of the Government did not stop even here. Occa- 
sionally a case occurred, and this was one of those 
cases, which the law did not provide for. Appli- 

| cation was made for a remission of the fine, and 

| Mr. Crawford’s reply was: *‘ It does not fall with- 
| in the provisions, but it is within the equity of the 
| act—within the principle but not within the letter.” 

‘Was it a new question? Did it involve a new 


| mistaken; he could not have read the evidence. || 





Mr. BAGBY addressed the Senate in favor of || 
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principle? Not at all; there were some forty sim- 
ilar cases appended to the report. But the Senator 
from Tennessee had suggested that one of the 
claimants in this case had something to do with 
the Hartford Convention. Was the Senator pre- 
pared to proscribe public opinion in a free country ? 
Was the fact of a man being a Federalist a good 
reason for not paying a just claim? Suppose the 
Senator should find himself proscribed because he 


| happened to differ from his neighbors in opinion. 


Why, he had always thought that it was a portion 


| of the glory and honor of this country that no man 
could be proscribed for his opinions; that individ- 





uals were equally protected by the laws, and justice 
administered equally to all. If the Senator from 
Tennessee knew the honorable and highminded 
gentleman of whom he spoke, (Colonel Perkins,) 
he would say atonce that he would be the last man 
in the country to plan an illegal voyage, the last 
man to violate the laws of the country in any man- 
ner. If the Senator’s hostility to this gentleman, 
however, was so strong that it could not be over- 
come, let the portion relating to him be struck out, 


| but let not the claims of others be prejudiced by 
He took it for granted that the tribunal || 


that hostility. 
Mr. ALLEN opposed the bill on the ground that 


| the fact of obtaining a British license was proof of 


an unlawful intercourse with the enemy, which was 
a violation of the duty prescribed to every native- 


| born citizen by his conscience, and to every nat- 
| uralized one by his oath. Within ten miles of the 


Capitol, these claimants had selected the British 
flag in preference to the stars and stripes, and had 
thus put themselves in communication with a hos- 
tile squadron; and they now called on Congress to 
compensate them for the losses they had sustained 
in consequence of their own act. 

Mr. R. JOHNSON replied to the objections of 
the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Turney,| the 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. CoLquitt,] the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, [Mr. Pexnnysacker,] and the 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr. ALLen,] justifying the 
course which the claimants had taken, and stating 
that the diminution of the revenue by the cessation 
of imports had caused such financial embarrass- 
ment, that our merchants were frequently con- 
strained to carry out goods, under British protec- 


| tion, into the ports of nations with which we were 


at peace. And this was known to our Govern- 
ment. He further stated that it was a principle 
of law that the intention constituted the crime; 
and adverted to cases parallel to that under con- 
sideration, where relief Niad been granted by Con- 
gress. 

Mr. NILES locked on the conduct of the claim- 
ants as an act of moral treason, which incapaci- 
tated them from receiving any redress. 

Mr. PENNYBACKER made a brief explana- 
tion. 

Mr. CAMERON adverted to the high standing 
and unsullied reputation of Mr. Perkins, (one of 
the claimants,) whom he considered as incapable 
of any act such as had been imputed to him. He 
was a man who never could have been guilty ofa 
wrong act, from an intention to do wrong. Be- 
lieving, as he did, that the case was one which 
was fully entitled to compensation, he expressed 
his intention to give his vote in favor of the bill. 

The question being taken on ordering the bill to 
be engrossed fora third reading, it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 26, nays 22, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Bagby, Barrow, Ber- 
rien, Cameron, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clay- 
ton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Evans, 
Greene, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Md., 
Johnson of La., Mangum, Miller, Pearce, Phelps, 
Simmons, Upham, Webster, Westcott, and Wood- 
bridge—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Atherton, 
Benton, Breese, Calhoun, Cass, Chalmers, Col- 
quitt, Dickinson, Dix, Fairficld, Hannegan, Lew- 
is, McDuffie, Niles, Pennybacker, Semple, Sevier, 
Speight, Sturgeon, and Turney—22. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of Executive business, and, after some time spent 
therein, the doors were re-opened, and the Senate 
adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. | 
Wepnespay, February 4, 1846. 


The Journal of yesterday was read in part, and | 
(the further reading having been dispensed with) | 
was approved. 

Wien the House adjourned last evening, a mo- | 
tion had been made by Mr. Isaac E. Hormes, 
that the rules be suspended for the purpose of en- 
abling him to present the memorial of the Mem- 
phis convention. 

And the SPEAKER now announced that that 
motion would be the business first in order. 

Mr. COBB called for the reading of the memo- 
rial; but as it was very long, Mr. C., on the un- 
derstanding that it contained the same resolutions, 
é&e., a8 had heretofore been printed in the papers 
as having been adopted by the convention, with- | 
drew the demand. 

Mr. McCONNELL, however, insisted on the 
reading. Objections were made on the ground of 
the length of the memorial. 

The question on the reading was then put to the 
House, and decided in the negative. 

So the House decided that the memorial should 
not he read, 

Mr. STEPHENS called for the reading of the 
resolutions, 

The SPEAKER eaid, the House had refused 
the reading of the memorial. 

Mr. STEPHENS called, he said, for the read- 
ing of the resolutions, not of the memorial. 

Mr. HOLMES said he would move the printing 
of the memorial, so that gentlemen might read it, 
or not, at their pleasure. 

Mr. MceCONNELL demanded tellers on the 
reading of the resolutions. 

The SPEAKER said it was too late. The 
House had decided against the reading; and the 
question before the House was on suspending the 
rules for the purpose of receiving the memorial. 

Mr. COBB asked the yeas and nays on that 
motion, which were ordered; and, being taken, 
resulted as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Stephen Adams, Ar- 
nold, Ashmun, Baker, Bell, Milton Brown, Wil- 
liam G. Brown, Buflington, Burt, John G. Chap- 
man, Reuben Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, Cran- 
ston, Crozier, Culver, Garrett Davis, Jefferson Da- 
vis, Dixon, Dromgoole, Edwin H. Ewing, Faran, 
Ficklin, Garvin, Harper, Henley, Herrick, Hil- 
liard, Elias B. Holmes, Isaac E Holmes, George 
S. Houston, Washington Hunt, Charles J. Inger- 
soll, Daniel P. King, Thomas B. King, Long, 
McGaughey, McHenry, Melivaine, Marsh, Mil- 
ler, Moseley, Perrill, Pettit, Pollock, Julius Rock- 
well, John A. Rockwell, tunk, Schenck, 
Severance, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Robert 
Smith, Stanton, Stephens, Strohm, ‘Thibodeaux, 
Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, Thurman, Tib- 
batts, Tilden, ‘Toombs, ‘Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, 
Wick, Winthrop, Woodrufl, and Young—72. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayly, Biggs, Bowlin, Brinker- 
hoff, Brockenbrough, Cathcart, Chipman, Clarke, 
Cobb, Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, 
Delano, De Mott, Dillingham, Dunlap, Edsall, 
Elisworth, Erdman, Giles, Goodyear, Gordon, 
Hamlin, Haralson, Hough, E. W. Hubard, Sam- 
uel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Hungerford, Hunter, 
Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, G. 
W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Preston Kine, Law- 
rence, Leake, Leib, Lewis, Ligon, Lumpkin, 
Maclay, McClean, McClelland, McConnell, Mc- 
Dowell, McKay, Moulton, Norris, Parish, Payne, 
Pendleton, Perry, Phelps, Price, Rathbun, Reid, 
Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Russell, Sawyer, 
Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, 
Thomas Smith, St. John, Strong, James Thomp- 
son, Tredway, Wheaton, Williams, Woodward, 
Yancey, and Yell—78. 

+ So the rules were not suspended, and the memo- 
rial was not received. 

Mr. TIBBATTS rose and offered a resolution, 
(which, by the rule, is a privileged resolution,) 
——- that all debate in Committee of the 

Vhole on the state of the Union on the joint res- 
olution of notice, should terminate on Monday next, 
the 9th instant, at 24 o’clock, unless the commit- 
tee should sooner come to a conclusion upon the 
same, 

And Mr. T. demanded a call of the House. 

The resolution was then read. 


Mr. McCONNELL demanded the previous 
question. 


> 
Loot, 


i} 
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Mr. T. SMITH moved so to amend the resolu- 
tion as to substitute for ‘Monday, the 9th in- 
stant,” ‘Saturday, the 7th instant.”’ 

And he demanded the previous question. 

Mr. ASHMUN ial that the resolution and 
amendment be laid on the table. 

Mr. McCONNELL asked the yeas and nays. 

‘The SPEAKER said, in reply to the demand of 
Mr. 'T. Smrru, that it was not necessary to call the 
previous question, because the resolution was not 
debatable. 

Mr. TIBBATTS (whose demand for a call of 
the House had been some time in abeyance) insist- 
ed on the motion. 

Mr. WINTHROP rose to a point of order. 
This, he believed, was precisely the same resolu- 
tion as that which had been rejected yesterday by 


alarge vote. He submitted that a resolution vary- || 


ing even in some insignificant point only from that 
resolution, might be introduced at this time; but 
that the same proposition precisely could not be 
introduced, except by a reconsideration of the vote 
by which it had been laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER said the Chair was not aware 
what the precise terms of the resolution of yester- 
day were; but if the terms of the present resolution 
were the same, it would not be in order. 

Mr. TIBBATTS said he would obviate any ob- 
jection on that score by a very simple process; and 
he so modified his resolution as to strike out the 
half hour. 

So the resolution being before the House, 

Mr. ASHMUWN rose to move an amendment. 

The SPEAKER said, no motion to amend was 
in order pending the motion which the gentleman 
had himself made to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. ASHMUN withdrew that motion, and 
moved an amendment, which he sent to the Chair, 
but which was not read, 


Mr. G. 8. HOUSTON demanded the previous |; 


question, 


resolution on the table. 


Mr. TIBBATTS renewed his motion for a call | 


of the House. 


And the question on that motion having been | 


taken, it was decided that there should not bea 
call of the House. 

The SPEAKER, referring to the decision made, 
that it was not necessary to demand the previous 


question, now stated that that question had been | 
decided without reflection on the part of the Chair. | 


At the outset, the impression of the Chair had 
been, that the previous question was not in order, 


because the resolution was not debatable; but he 


was convinced that that was not the construction 
of the rule. The Chair, therefore, reversed its de- 
cision, and pronounced that the previous question 
was in order. 

Mr. MeCONNELL rose and renewed the de- 
mand for it. 

Mr. RHETT suggested that there was a motion 
pending to lay the resolution on the table. 

The SPEAKER said that that would be the 
first question in order. 

Mr. P. KING asked the yeas and nays thereon, 
which were ordered. 

‘lhe question was taken, and the vote was read. 
A pars of some moments ensued. 

When the SPEAKER said that the vote was a 
very close one, and that the Clerk was unsatisfied 
in his own mind as to the accuracy of the count. 
sy general consent, therefore, the vote would be 
counted again. 

Mr. GEO.S8. HOUSTON and Mr. SCHENCK 
suggested that the Clerk should again read over 
the names. 

The SPEAKER suggested to gentlemen to pay 
attention when their names were called, so that it 
might be seen that the record was correctly made. 

Mr. HUDSON expressed the hope that the rules 
would be enforced, so that members should not go 
to the table and hold conversation with the Clerk 
while the vote was being taken. The practice pre- 
vailed to a considerable extent. 

The SPEAKER invited members to their seats. 

The Clerk, in the interim, again counted the 
vote, which was finally announced, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Stephen Adams, Ar- 
nold, Ashmun, Baker, Barringer, Bayly, Beil, 
Brockenbrough, Milton Brown, Buffington, Burt, 
William W. Campbell, John G. Chapman, Reu- 
ben Chapman, Clarke, Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, 


|, Crozier, Culver, Garrett Davis, Jefferson Davis, 


BE. 


| Delano, Dixon, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ew. 


ing, Ficklin, Foote, er Giddings, Graham 
Grinnell, Harper, Herrick, Hilliard, Isaac f 
Holmes, Edmund W. Hubard, S. D. Hubbard. 
Hudson, Washington Hunt, Hunter, J. R. Inver. 
sol], Seaborn Jones, Daniel P. King, Thomas Pp. 
King, Leake, Leib, Lewis, Long, McGaughey 
McHenry, Mellvaine, Marsh, Miller, Morse. 
Moseley, Parish, Payne, Pendleton, Pettit, Phelps, 
Pollock, Ramsey, Roberts, Julius Rockwell, Johy 
A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Schenck, Seddon, Sey. 
erance, Alexander D. Sims, Truman Smith, Albert 
Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Starkweather, Stephens, 


| Strohm, Thibodeaux, Benjamin Thompson, Tjj- 
| den, Toombs, Tredway, Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, 
White, Winthrop, Woodruff, Woodward, Yancey, 


and Young—93. 
NAYS—Messrs. John Quincy Adams, Benton, 
| Biggs, Jas. Black, Jas. A. Black, Bowlin, Brink. 








| erhoff, Brodhead, Wm. G. Brown, John H. 
|| Campbell, Cathcart, Chase, oem Cobb, Col- 


| lin, Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, Dar. 


| gan, De Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, Dromgoole, 
Dunlap, Edsall, Ellsworth, Erdman, Faran, Fos- 
| ter, Fries, Giles, Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, 
|| Hamlin, Haralson, Henley, Hopkins, Houeh, 
| George S. Houston, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, 
| Charles J. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, 
| Joseph Johnson, George W. Jones, Kennedy, 


1 
i 
| 


| Preston King, Lawrence, La Sere, Ligon, Lump- 

| kin, Maclay, McClean, McClelland, McConnell, 

| McDowell, McKay, Moulton, Norris, Owen, Per- 

| rill, Perry, Price, Rathbun, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, 

| Russell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Leonard H. Sims, 
Thos. Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Stewart, St, 
John, Strong, Sykes, Thomasson, Jacob Thomp- 

/son, Thurman, ‘Tibbatts, Wentworth, Wheaton, 
Wick, Williams, Yell, and Yost—91. 


So the resolution was laid on the table. 


The SPEAKER said that the first business jn 


ner ; || order would be the call of the committees for re- 
Mr. ROBERTS renewed the motion to lay the 


ports. 

Mr. CUMMINS asked leave to offer a resolu- 

tion. 
Mr. McCLELLAND rose to a privileged ques- 
| tion; and stated that a bill for the relief of Bates & 
| Lacon had been laid on the tables of members this 
| morning, purporting to have been reported by the 
Committee on Commerce on the 30th ult. The 
fact was, the committee made an adverse report on 
the claim presented, and was discharged from iis 
further consideration. The mistake probably 
arose from an old bill reported some years ago be- 
ing among the papers sent up, and the clerk misap- 

| prehended the motion. 

| The Journal of the 30th ultimo was thereupon 

| amended accordingly. 

Mr. RHETT moved that the House resolve it- 
| self into a Committee of the Whole on the state of 
| the Union. 

Mr. McDOWELL said the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Cummins] was on the floor. 
| ‘The SPEAKER said the gentleman should have 
availed himself of his privilege, and not resigned 
the floor by taking his seat. 
Mr. CUMMINS rose—too late. 
And the question then was on the motion of Mr. 
Ruetr. 


Mr. McKAY, (under the assent of Mr. Ruertt, 





who waived his motion on the pledge of renewal,) 
by general consent, reported from the Committee 
of Ways and Means a bill of the following ttle: 
| A bill making an appropriation to enable the 
| President of the United States to receive from the 
| State of Texas the cession of certain property. 
Mr. McKAY, from the same committee, also 
| 





reported a bill to supply deficiencies in the appro- 
priation for certain objects made for the service of 
the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1846. _ 
Which said bills, having been read twice by 
their titles, were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered to 
be printed. 
| Wheeuits Mr. McKAY renewed the motion 
| of Mr. Ruett. ‘ 
Mr. PETTIT asked the yeas and nays, which 
were refused. fea, 
The question was then taken, and decided in the 
affirmative. 


OREGON. 
So the House again resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
Mr. Trssatts, of Kentucky, in the chair,) and 
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resumed the consideration of the joint resolution | 
of notice. \| 
| 





Mr. BELL was entitled to the floor, and ad- 
dressed the committee in favor of giving the notice | 
in some modified form. | He did not think, he said, | 
that a spirit of procrastination would advance our 
interests, Or ultimately secure our rights to the ter- 
ritory which we regarded as ours. He believed, 
with a large number of other gentlemen, that some- | 
thin@ought to be done; but as to what that some- | 
thing Was, he might differ with others. But his || 
mind was so clear that inaction was doing us incal- 
culasly more harm than even rash action could, 
that he believed it was time we should assert our 
title, and terminate the convention of 1827 in some 
form or other. He would not give this notice ina 
spirit of rashness or brazgadocio, as if we were dis- 
nosed to bring upon ourselves all the evils and haz- 
ards of war, but he would give it peaceably and 
calmly. He would take such ground as, before 
God and man, we believed we could maintain, as 
well by argument as by battle and the sword. As 
to whether this measure was a war or a peace meas- 
ure, he believed it depended much on the tone and 
temper in which the notice was given; for precisely 
in the spirit in which it was given, whether of peace 
or of defiance, he believed it would be received. It 
was with a view to make ita measure of peace, and 
notof war, that he would go forit. He had no par- 
ticular objection to the resolution of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, except from the tone in which 
the notice was proposed to be given. It was, at 
ali events, he thought, questionable in its character, 
end the very fact that it had been the subject of con- 
troversy here, Should be a reason for a modification 
in some form or other. There were propositions 
enouch before the committee in the shape of amend- | 
ments, which would terminate this convention with- 
out the manifestation of a hostile spirit, or a liabil- 
ity to such a charge, and he would like to see one 
of those propositions adopted. 

[This speech will appear hereafier in the Ap- 
pendix.] J 

Mr. CHASE addressed the committee at some 
length in favor of the resolution of notice to Great 
Britain. 

Expressing the reluctance which he felt at this 
stave of the debate to occupy the time of the com- 
mittee, giving as the reasons which had induced 
him to attempt to obtain the floor, the position in 
which he stood to his constituents, and the attacks | 
made upon the South in the progress of the debate; 
and premising that, in case we were to be plunged 
into a war, the South and the North would, as he 
trusted, be fourd unitedly coming up to the vin- 
dication of Gus national rights and honor, he pro- 
ceeded to give a passing notice to the remarks of 
Mr. Hormes and of Mr. Yancey—in the course 
of which he yielded for explanation to the latter 
genteman—and more particularly to refer to the 
position taken by his colleague, [Mr. Ewine,] 
reading and causing to be read from that gentle- , 
man’s speech several extracts, covering several | 
points taken by him in the argument, that our title | 
to Oregon is ** doubtful,’? and commenting upon 
the striking similarity of that gentleman’s position || 
and those taken by Mr. Pakenham in his corres- 
pondence with Mr. Buchanan. 

He then passed to the question of title, and to a 
brief review of the history of the negotiations and 
treaties on the subject of the territory on the north- | 
west coast of America, on the part of England, | 
France, Spain, Russia, and the United States, | 
showing that, by our purchase in 1803 of the right 
of France, in 1819 of that of Spain, and our con- | 
vention of 1824 with Russia, we had acquired, || 


and now retained, the sole and indisputable right || 
irom 42° to 54° 40’—a right acknowledged by | 
England in various acts of her own, and by her 
acquiescence in other of the aforesaid treaties, in 
which the right was claimed by other of those 
powers than herself. 

The title then being in us, and having been de- 
clared by the Executive to be ‘‘clear and unques- 
tionable,’? he was opposed to the surrender of an 
portion of the territory up to 54° 40’, and to the 
acceptance, were it now to be offered by Great 
Britain, of the line of 49°; and without knowing, 
or professing to know, the views of the President, 
he expressed the belief that that high functionary 
would not accept it. He scouted the idea of giv- | 
ing up, under any circumstances, any portion of the | 
soil clearly ours; and referred to the history of | 
Frederick the Great, and of ancient Rome, in illus- || 


bavananeie 


| mence their aggressions upon her. 


, United States. 1 
| commissioners that the Nootka Sound conven- 


tration of the fact that sich surrender, on the part 
of any nation, was the signal for its downfall, and 
an invitation to all the nations of the earth to com- 
If the whole 
territory up to 54° 40’ could be secured, and that 


| Speedily, by negotiation, he should be willing to 
| have negotiations again opened; but he was op- 


posed to compromise or arbitration, and, rather 
than surrender one inch south of 54° 40’, he de- 
clared that he would vote for a declaration of war. 

In the course of his remarks [a report of which 
is deferred at his request, and will hereafter appear 
in the Appendix] Mr. C. touched upon many other 
incidental points of the discussion. 

Mr. SEABORN JONES next obtained the floor: 


| and having ascertained from the Chairman that a 


further amendment was not now in order, he sent 
up the following, which he gave notice he should 
move when in order, as an addition to the resolu- 


| tion reported by the chairman of the Committee 


on Foreign Affairs : 
Resolrcd, That the people of the United States 
have full reliance upon the discretion, the patriot- 


| ism, and the wisdom of the President, and those 
|, advisers whom the Constitution has placed around | 


him; and feel willing, should negotiation be renew- 
ed, to submit the rights of the United States to his 
care, management, and protection, with an entire 
and abiding confidence, that those rights, the honor 


‘| and best interests of the United States will be sus- 
| tained, defended, and protected. 


Mr. J. proceeded to give the reasons why he 
should vote for the resolutions of the committee, 
and should ask this amendment to be appended to 
it. Spain was entitled by discovery to the whole 
of Oregon. It was not a question in the mind of 
any man that she did first discover the northwest 


| coast of the American continent, and, by that dis- 


covery, gave to herself the right of settlement. If 
that right was not exercised in a reasonable time, 
any other nation might make settlements there, and 
deprive her of the right acquired by discovery. 
Had any other nation gone there and made settle- 


| ments, so as to deprive Spain of that right? He 


wot not. He did not believe any gentleman could | 
tell when any other nation had acquired a right 
which would take away from Spain that right ac- 
quired by discovery. He referred particularly to 
that part above 49°; for he should contend that 
the United States was the only nation that had in- 
terfered with this right of discovery, by the ex- 
ploration and settlement of the Oregon valley. 
Spain, then, having acquired this right, by the 
convention of 1819 transferred all her right to the 
But we were told by the British 


tion gave England the right. In refutation of this 
position, Mr. J. referred to the treaty of Great 
Britain with France, in 1763, by which she ac- 
knowledged and irrevocably gave up to France all 
the territory west of the Mississippi; and to the 
treaty by which, in 1803, we purchased all this 
right of France; examining minutely the provisions 
and effects of these treaties, and contending that 


| England, having thus surrendered all her rights, 
| could not now setup a claim to any portion of that 
| territory. 
| Captain Gray of the mouth of the Columbia in 


He also alluded to the discovery of 


1792, and to the exploration of Lewis and Clarke, 


| under the direction of the President, of that river, 


from its mouth to many of its sources; and he ar- 

gued that we had the entire right to the valley of | 
the Columbia, from all these foundations of claim. | 
He urged also that under the Nootka Sound con- | 


_ vention, it being only a convention giving her the | 
| right of trade and settlement, she could acquire no | 
|| jurisdiction over the territory, but was of neces- | 


sity bound by the terms of that convention. He 
mentioned, in further confirmation of our claim, 
that our Government having these to this territory, | 
our citizens within the last few years had gone 
there, not by scores, or by hundreds, but by thou- 
sands, and now numbered eight or ten to one of 
all the inhabitants of that country. 
Having demonstrated our clear and unquestion- | 
able right to the whole of Oregon, he proceeded to 
meet gentlemen on their own ground, that perhaps | 
there might be some little doubt on one or anoth- 
er part of our title; but he asked if there was any 


', man in this House prepared to deny that we had | 
'the better title to the whole territory? 


If so, | 
then no other nation could set up a claim to that | 
territory, unless England (in the language of his | 
colleague) was the residuary legatee from Adam 
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to all the earth to which no other nation could 
show the best possible title. That had been her 
language to her young daughter; but her daughter 
had grown up to manhood, not under her foster- 
ing care. [Laughter.] Gentleman langhed; but he 
said manhood, for she had proved herself a man 
in her conflicts with the mother country, and when 
our strength was but three millions, she had 
proved that the Anglo-Saxon blood had improved 
by contact with liberty. She had shown the truth 
of the sentiment, } 
“ Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just.” 

We had dared the power of Great Britain when 
we were but three millions strong. Should we 
now cower before her when our population was 
twenty millions? 

But we were urged not to give the notice; and 
we were told of the power and strength of Eng- 
land—of her steamers, her line-of-battle ships, and 
all that vast armament with which she rode over 
the ocean, and by which she assumed to call her- 
self the mistress of the seas. He (Mr. J.) cared 
as little for the strength of England as this House, 
at the last session, cared for the imbecility of Mex- 
ico; and he would sooner throw down the gage 
of battle to the power of bullying England than to 
blustering impotent Mexico. 

This might be considered by England a cause of 
war; but could it be a just cause of war? Let 
them determine that question, and when deter- 
mined, it marked our course, and we must be rec 
reant to our duty if we deviated from that course. 
He argued that it could not be just cause of war, 
inasmuch as the giving the notice was but the ex- 
ercise of a right specially provided for by the con- 
vention of 1827. Nobody would think it a just 
cause of war on our part, if she were to exercise 
the same right, and to give us this notice. He 
also thought, connected with this, that the exten- 
sion of our laws over our citizens in that territory, 
as she had done over hers more than twenty years 
uzo, and the building forts for the protection of 
our settlements, as she had done likewise, would 
not be just cause of war. If it would be, we had 
been derelict to our duty, and the American Con- 
gress had disgraced itself, that it had not declared 
war on account of these same acts on her part long 
before this. 

But we were told that England would go to war 
though she had not just cause of war; that she had 
a large standing army, and extensive navy, and 
that her armaments were to be found in every part 
of the globe. Yes, (said Mr. J.,) and she has 
cause for them. 

Mr. J. referred to the situation of things in In- 
dia and Ireland, and argued that Great Britain 
would want all her fleets and armies for the secu- 
rity of her possessions in India, and internal tran- 
quillity athome. She had no force to spare for 
the conquest of any part of the territory belonging 
to the United States. It had been said that we 
were in a defenceless condition, and he feared that 
we were less prepared for war than in 1812, or in 
the Revolution. He feared that this was the case, 
not because we were deficient in resources, but be- 
cause, in our own hearts, we feared the struggle 
with England. We were told that the British 
Ministry were wise and sagacious, and that they 
were unwilling to go to war. He admitted that 
they were far-seeing and sagacious men, and that 
they would take a full survey of the question, not 
confining the view to Oregon, but oliedl over all 
their interests. Sir Robert Peel had been called a 
balance-sheet Minister, for the reason that he had 
a proper regard for the sources of British power— 
the sinews of her strength. 

He would give it as his opinion, that Great 
Britain would suffer greater injury from a war than 
the United States would. We might be very sure 
that no war would occur very soon; for Great 
Britain wanted our cotton. If we gave the notice 
now, she would not declare war upon ts until she 
had got two more crops of cotton to keep her man- 
ufacturers employed. He did not believe that 
England would go to war, except in the last ex- 
tremity—not from fear, for she was bold and cour- 
ageous, but because she was too wise to rush into 


'a war upon a doubtful pretension, and without 


even the prospect of acquiring any honor by it. 
Would she hazard her commerce with the United 
States, and, in fact, with all the world, by a war? 
Would she starve her population and increase her 
bloated pauperism? Was she prepared for that? 
Was she prepared to lose the vantage ground 
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which she had gained in the civilized world? A 
war between England and the United States would | 
give her carrying-trade to Europe, and she never | 
could recover it. 

Every act of England was directed to the pro- | 
tection and extension of her commerce. Could | 
she now be prepared to give it up, after having for | 
centurics Seanad to establish it, and having but 
one rival at this time—i. e. the United States: He | 
(Mr. J.) did not believe it. 

Was she prepared to give up Ireland? The first 
gun that was fired would be a signal for a demand 
of the repeal of the union. Where is Canada? In 
case of a war, the battle would be fought in Cana- 
da; and Upper Canada was now ready to strike for 
liberty, oad separation from Great Britain; and he 
believed that Lower Canada was not in a far dif- | 
ferent situation. He would not conquer Canada, 
and then hold it by a military force; but if we open- 
ed free institutions to Canada, she would soon ask 
for annexation to this Union. All this was well 
known to England, and she feared it too. She 
knew that she would seal her own destruction by 
war, and that it would not be greatly injurious to 
the United States. But suppose that the 3ritish 
statesmen were to overlook all these considerations 
and declare a war, we were ready for a contest. 
He believed that afier war was declared, there 
would be but one voice in this country, from the 
lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, and those were the | 
sentiments which animated us during the Revolu 
tion, and which cheered the hero of Bunker Hill, 
General Warren, when he yielded his life for his 
country. } 

You need not fear that England will make war; | 
and if she does, you need not apprehend anything 
from the result. Spread only your stars and stripes 
to the breeze, and the whole people will rally | 
around them. All you have to do is to act upon | 
the maxim of General Jackson, to demand nothing | 
which is wrong—to yield nothing which is right. | 
There was one memorable fact in our history, that 
no demands had ever been made on our Govern- 
ment for spoliations on foreign Powers. We had | 
never been guilty of any injustice upon any foreign | 
nation. The flag of our country must ultimately 
float everywhere over this continent—he did not say | 
by destiny, but by the rapid increase of our people 
and the diffusion of our a Our tree of 
liberty bad been watered by the blood of our sires, | 
and had sprung up to a great height, and, with its 
wide-spreading branches, would soon overshadow | 
the land. 

He had heard with feelings of regret the argu- | 
ment on this floor that England would be obliged 
to go to war. It reminded him of the officious 
friendship which is so frequently offered to induce 
persons upon any slight controversy to believe 
they were in honor bound to fight. He hoped that 
Sir Robert Peel would not hear of these arzuments, | 
or, that hearing them, he would not heed them; for | 
if he were bound to act according to the recom- | 
mendations of our own statesmen, he must needs 
assume a hostile attitude towards us. If left to the 
suggestions of his own sagacity, and of the inter- 
ests of England, he would not go to war. Let us 
(concluded Mr. J.) see what is our own duty, and 
go forward to discharge it, leaving the consequen- 
ces to the God of battles. 

Mr. J. having concluded, the Chairman gave the 
floor to : 


Mr. GENTRY, who yielded to a motion that 


the committee rise. 
PUBLIC PROPERTY IN TEXAS. 


But the motion was waived at the request of 
Mr. McKAY, who asked the committee to take 
up and dispose of the bill which had this morning 
been reported, making an appropriation to enable 
the President of the United States to receive from 
the State of Texas the cession of certain property. 
The bill was taken up, by consent, and having 
been read, 
Mr. McKAY explained that the joint resolution | 
passed at the last session of Congress, providing | 
for the admission of Texas into the Union, con- 
tained a provision that immediately after she should 
have been admitted, her public edifices, fortifica- | 
tions, barracks, and all other public property, | 
should be ceded to the United States. The gis- | 
lature of Texas was now in session. The consti- 
tution of Texas provided that the cession should 
be made by the Ractledaigei and the President of 


+ 
} 
| 
} 
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| what property there was. 


if 
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there to receive the property. The little bill be- || to be under the impression that the whole ieee: 


fore the committee appropriated the sum of $3,000 || 
for that object. 

A letter from the Department of State, setting 
forth the object of the appropriation, was read. |] 

Mr. CULVER desired to be informed whether || 
there was not some agent there to take charge of || 
the property, without sending one at an expense || 
of $3000? If not, he desired to know whether the | 
property was of value enough to pay the expenses || 
of the commission. He doubted it. 

Mr. McK AY said he had no precise information 
as to the value of the property. He presumed, 
however, that it must be considerable. Gentlemen 
had all the information on the subject which he 
vossessed, and which was that contained in the 
etter which had been read from the State Depart- 
ment. 


what property there was, if there was any. 

Mr. McKAY said he did not precisely know 
He had, he repeated, 
no information other than that which had just been 
laid before the House. The Secretary of State had 
said that there was property there. He (Mr. McK.) 
took it for granted that thereywas. The joint re- | 
solution admitting ‘Texas into the Union had pro- 
vided that this transfer should be made, and the 


constitution of Texas had declared that the Legis- || 


lature of that State should make provision for it. 

Mr. ASH MUN said he should like to be inform- 
ed whether there was any property. 

[Answers came from several quarters, ** You 
know there is.’’] 

Mr. YELL said there were three very fine ships 
of war to be transferred and delivered up; also, 
about 150 pieces of ordnance, three or four cus- 
tom-houses, two or three navy-yards, with much 
other property or establishments of great value. 

Mr. McDOWELL thought the sum to be appro- 
priated unnecessarily large, and moved to reduce it 
to $2,000. 

Motion negatived. | 

Mr. BROWN, of Tennessee, opposed the bill | 
as proposing, in substance, a mere job, What 


priation of $3,000 was intended as the compensa- 
tion of this commissioner. Not so. He did no: 
understand that to be the object of the Secretary 
of State. Perhaps only a very small part of the 
whole might be so applied. The gentleman froy), 
Arkansas [Mr. Yeux] had lately been in ‘Texas. 
he knew all about the matter, and could explain 
it to the committee. 

Mr. BROWN said that this bill did not saythat 


| the agent to be appointed was to hold the proper- 
\ty. He was simply to receive it, and immediate- 


ly hand it over to the agents of the United States, 
who were on the spot. If there was nobody to 


| take charge of it, then there was no need that this 
| agent should go there. 


Mr. McKAY did not know, he said, what the 


| instructions of Mr. Buchanan might be; but he 
Mr. ASHMUN desired the gentleman to state |! 


(Mr. McK.) supposed they would be, that, whey 


|this property had been received by the commis. 


|| sioner, agents should be appointed at the different 


places to take charge of it. There were no off- 


| cers there now to receive it. A large portion of 
| the appropriation, he presumed, was intended to 


| be applied to the care and preservation of the pub- 


lie property after it shall have been ceded to the 


| United States; and a very small portion of it, he 
| presumed, was designed as compensation to the 


commmissioner. 

Mr. FARAN said the gentleman from North 
Carolina had observed that, because this amount 
of $3,000 was appropriated, it did not follow that 
the whole of it must be paid out to the agent; but, 
from Mr. F.’s experience of the management of 
miblic money, he was led to conclude, and so he 
believal would every other gentleman at all famil- 
iar with the usual course of things, that, after an 
appropriation was once made, that was the last 


the treasury ever heard of the money; be it more 


| or be it less, all was sure to go. 
| amount much too large. 


He thoucht the 
If there was no proper 


| officer in Texas to receive the property and hold it 
| for the United States, what was the use of send- 


need was there for appointing a special agent to || 


receive the cession of the custom-houses and pub- | 
lic property in Texas, and hand them over to the 

officers of the United States on the spot? Why | 
could not the surrender be made to them at once? | 
There was no need of any intermediate person. | 
Mr. B. utterly disclaimed the least intention of | 
casting a straw. in the way of consummating the | 
annexation, but he was totally unwilling to throw | 
away three thousand dollars on a useless agency. | 


ing an agent there to receive and hand it over? 
There were enough on the spot who would be 
abundantly willing to act as agents, without being 
sent from here. Besides, we had officers of the 


army and navy, who were doing nothing but draw- 


ing their pay, and waiting for orders, and had not 
been for years past. Why not send one of them? 
He thought $1,000 ample as a compensation for 
the duty to be performed. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL said that, on the prin- 


ciple that the absent were always in the wrong, 


It was to provide for mere dignified nonsense. |! 


Was this agent to hold the ships and forts and | 
custom-houses? No; but to hand them all over as | 
soon as he received them, and then put $3,000 into 
his pocket. Let gentlemen who were so clamorous 
for economy practise a little of it on this occasion. | 


he thought it better the United States should be 
represented by a proper and competent agent, as 
provided by the bill. The House did not know 
what the property was, or whence it was; what 


| was its present condition, and what its value. Even 


Mr. GRAHAM considered it absolutely neces- || 


sary to send this agent. 
to know how many vessels and of what descrip- | 
tion the navy of Texas contained. If we had cor- | 


It was important for us || 


rect information as to public property there, the || 


ordnance, arms, and munitions, we could legislate | 
in a more enlightened manner. It was desirable 
to know the condition of Texas in regard to her 
capacity for defence. A competent agent was the 
very person to ascertain what the public property | 
there actually was. 


The CHAIRMAN said there was no question || 


before the committee open to debate. 
Mr. MILTON BROWN then moved to strike 
out $3,000, and insert $1,000. He said there was 
certainly no necessity whatever for the appropria- | 
tion or expenditure of this money. 
Mr. McKAY again stated that he had no infor- | 
mation other than that which had been communi- 
cated by the Secretary of State. The joint reso- 
lution admitting Texas had expressly provided | 
that the public property should be ceded to the | 
United States. It was tame necessary that the | 
Government should have a person there to receive 
it. The Government itself, he presumed, had no | 
specific information on the subject. Suppose that, | 
after the cession of this property had been made, | 
there should be no public officer there to receive | 
it; who would take charge of it? But suppose 
this duty were to be devolved on the few public 
officers whom we now had in Texas, would not | 
the Government have to pay them for the per- || 


| its discovery might depend on the inquiries and 


industry of a competent officer. To the Commu- 
tee of Ways and Means it appeared so clear a case, 
that, after having done all that was necessary for 
the admission of Texas, we ought to carry out the 
proceeding by appointing some one to receive her 
public property, when surrendered in compliance 
with the terms of the joint resolution for her an- 
nexation, that they had not supposed it possible 
there would be any objection to it in any quarter. 
The appropriation, if,made, might never be neede d; 
but it was a proper provision toward the discovery 
and preservation of our rights in Texas. — 

Mr. YELL spoke in favor of the bill. He 
would not pretend to say whether $3,000 was the 
proper sum to be appropriated, but it was certain 
that some agent should be appointed to receive the 
property. There was a custom-house at the mouth 
of the Sabine, another at Galveston; besides which, 
there were fortifications and an arsenal at Mata- 


gorda, and at the mouth of the Rio Grande, - 
/some other places which were now owned by 


Texas. According to the resolution of annexation, 
all this property must be surrendered ; then there 
were a number of acres of ground attached to the 
fort and custom-house at Galveston. The deeds 
for this public property must be made out, and the 
title delivered over to us. A custom-house officer 
was not competent to make a survey of the rr 
erty and to examine the title. The agent wou! 


have to go up to Austin and examine records, 
and the papers must all be duly recorded. There 


must be an agent on the part of the United States, 
either appointed on the spot, or sent on from here. 


the United States desired to send a commissioner | formance of this extra duty? Gentlemen seemed '' Besides all this property on shore, there were three 
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ablie vessels belonging to the Republic of Texas, | he take and hold possession of the forts and ar- 
of twenty and thirty guns apiece—very well built || 


yessels—built in the United States ports, These || 
must be delivered up. And there was at the point || 
at Galveston a hundred ‘eaps of artillery, part un- | 
der sheds, but most of them exposed to the weath- | 
er, Besides, there were various amounts of mu- | 
nitions of war collected at different points. | Could i 
aj] this be examined into and transferred ina few || 
days? The surveys, when made, must all be re- || 
corded, or the United States would not get the title. || 

What amount it would be proper to appropriate, |) 
he did not know. The Government might take | 
an officer from Texas—he did not care who; or || 
Texas might keep it herself till the sitting of her | 
Legislature, and the consummation of her admis- | 
sion. j 
But Mr. Y. had rather that we should cede her || 
back the whole of the property. That was what 
we ought to do. [A voice: ‘* What? cede the cus- || 
tom-houses to a State?’’] No; with the exception 
of the custom-houses, of course. But he would 
ceive her back all the arms, and all her vessels. 
These were now the only emblems that would be 
left of her independence. The ships had still the 
holes in their sides which had been made by Mex- 
ican balls. Let her have these and all her arms, 
so gallantly used in achieving her independence; 
and let her retain them as mementoes of her 
courage and patriotism. [A voice: “ A State can- 
not have a navy; the Constitution forbids it.’’] 
Yes, | would give her the whole of her little navy. 
The time might be coming when she would want 
her Moores, and her Elliotts, and her Tods; and 
she might want, too, her guns to send over the 
Rio del Norte, if it was true that the President of 
Mexico was about to march his troops towards 
that river. Mr. Y. feared not to say this much 
for her, that if she got those guns across, and once | 
got them in sight of the enemy, she could drive 
all the Mexicans before her with ease. They 
would not stand long before the mouths of these | 
pieces. Besides, we might want a few of those 
vuns to send to Oregon. They ought all to be 
given back to her. In fact, we never should have 
had them atall. He hoped they would be prompt- 
ly given back. She was as much entitled to 
them as other States. We had been supplying 
other States of the Union with arms for 8 
thirty years. Why was Texas to be placed on a | 
different footing? She was a frontier State, and || 
needed them for her own defence. We had it to | 
do,atany rate. Though there were some guns at | 
Galveston, they all and more would be needed | 
there, and at Matagorda, andalong the Rio Grande. 
Mr. Y. was for having the arms left where they 
were, 

He concluded by moving to amend the bill by | 
adding thereto a section, which was subsequently 
modified to read as follows : 

Ind be it enacted, That all the public arms of 
every description, and ammunition, now in posses- 
sion of the State of Texas, and subject to delivery | 
to the Government of the United States under the 
joint resolution admitting Texas into the Union, be 
and is hereby relinquished to the State of Texas. 

Mr. BROWN complimented the poetry of the 
speech of the gentlemen from Arkansas, but 
thought that the prose of the thing was, that 
as Texas was now received into the Union, her 
navy should constitute a part of the navy of the 
Union. He could see no more need of the glori- 
ous *‘Lone Star’? having a navy of her own than 
that the State of Arkansas should. He would sub- 
mit to the gentleman whether both the poetry and 
the substance of his argument would not lead to a 
conclusion directly the other way. 

out, to go back from poetry to fact. He insist- 
ed it was unnecessary to appropriate $3,000 for 
this. proposed Texas agency. According to the 
bill, but a short time would be necessary to re- 
celve property with one hand and give it over with 
the other. But the gentleman thought that title- 
deeds must be examined and surveys made and 
recorded, or we should get no valid title. Why, 
all the title we needed was the act of the Texas 
convention, followed by the corresponding act of 
her Legislature, to convey the property to the Uni- 
ted States. The idea that we must have title deeds 
lest some other party should get a better title un- 
der the statutes of ‘Texas was curious, indeed. 


| 


! 








Our title-deed to Texas property was the annexa- || needed. This bill merely provided for the pay- | 


tion of Texas on that condition. What need, then, | 
could there be of sending an agent there? Would | 
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|| of the navy receive it. 


| first sent to the Senate, contained a provision that || 


| debts. 


' 


bill said he was to receive possession of these things 
and then hand them over to another agent, who | 
was to hold them in possession. This was an un- | 
necessary ceremony. In whose keeping was this 
property now? In that of agents of Texas. Were 
we afraid that they would steal it if we left it in 
their custody ? The property became ipso facto the | 
property of the United States as soon as Texas was | 
an admitted State. Her agent would deliver it up | 
to the proper agent of the United States without 


| sending this three thousand dollar man to stand 


between the two and pass over the property from | 
one to the other. 

Was Texas still a foreign State? Why should 
not the man who had staid at home in Texas be 
the agent? Ifthe navy became ours, let an officer 
If the custom-houses be- | 
came ours, let the keepers of the custom-houses 
receive them. We needed no agent to receive the 
livery and seisin and the legal investituré. We |! 
could authorize the collector to do it. The joint || 
resolution for the annexation of Texas declared 
that her public property was to be surrendered up 
to the United States. That was our title, and we 
wanted none other. What a strange idea was it 
that we must have an agent to go hunting up title- | 


| deeds! 


Disguise this thing as you pleased, and fling all | 
manner of poetic drapery round it, it came to this || 
—the throwing away of $3,000 without the slight- | 
est necessity. It wasa job. If the gallant little | 
navy of Texas was to be used as ours, better give | 
its officers these $3,000 than put it in the pocket of | 
a favorite. When this bill came into the House, | 
Mr. B. should feel it his duty to call for the yeas || 
and nays. 

Mr. Yeut’s amendment was modified and read. | 

Mr. HENLEY expressed a wish that the gen- | 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Yevr] had adhered to || 
his original proposition to give back to Texas all | 
the public property within her limits. He (Mr. || 
H.) remembered that Mr. Tyler’s treaty, when || 

| 


the United States should receive the lands of Texas 
and pay her debts. Opposition to it was made—a 
party opposition—and opposition even upon the 
ground that Texas had no lands, but had immense | 
His party had been driven from the posi- | 
tion to take her lands and pay her debts, although 
he believed it would have been a good bargain. || 
He did not want a dollar that belonged to Texas || 
to be received by the United States,and he wanted 
her to pay her debts as her lands would enable her 
to do. 

This was but the forerunner of a proposition for 
the payment of the debts of Texas. That propo- 
sition had been condemned; he did not wish to re- 
turn to it. It had since been ascertained that the || 
general sentiment of the country was opposed to it. || 

Mr. McKAY expressed his regret that this lit- || 
tie bill, which he supposed would have passed the |} 
House almost without objection, had elicited such || 
adebate. The bill was perfectly simple. The || 
opposition of the gentleman from Tennessee was || 
the less expected, as annexation had been a bant- || 
ling of that gentleman’s own. In that resolution, 





it was stipulated that Texas should cede to the 
United States all public property belonging to the |) 
Republic. The Secretary of State asked for $3,000 |! 
to carry out that condition. The Committee of || 
Ways and Means had no means of telling whether 
$3,000, $2,000, or $1,000 would be needed for that || 
purpose. The Secretary asked for $3,000, and |) 
thought that sum would be sufficient. 

As to the proposition of the gentleman from 
Arkansas, [Mr. pees was in direct opposition || 
to the joint resolution by which Texas came into 
the Union. And, in regard to her holding her 
navy, surely the gentleman must be aware that no 
State in this confederacy could hold a navy of its | 
own, or fortifications or custom-houses. All these | 
belonged to the United States exclusively. All || 
the States, in joining the confederacy, had made a 
similar cession. He granted that it might be bet- | 





ter to let Texas retain the arms: if Congress pre- 
ferred such an arrangement, he had no objection 
to it. 
Mr. McHENRY regretted that the amendment 
had been offered; he thought it was by no means | 


ment of an accredited agent to receive, on the part | 
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|| property of Texas, in conformity with the pro- 
senals and navy and munitions? Notatall. The || visi 


| the President. 
the bill, he hoped the amendment would not be 


| necessary. 


ed to the duty. ! 
| ment; he wanted the arms brought into the arsenals 


| the agent herein 
| other com 
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visions of the joint resolution to receive Texas into 


ithe Union. The navy, arms, munitions of war, 


custom-houses, fortifications, and navy-yards were 
all public property: they were to be surrendered to 
the Union; but that surrender did not contemplate 
that the vessels, and arms, and munitions, must 
therefore be removed from the State. Not at all. 
All that was intended was, that en inventory 
should be made out and forwarded to the United 
States Government, and the property formally de- 
livered over to some oue who should be authorized 
to receive it. No doubt, it would all be suffered 
to remain where it was; just as arms, the property 


| of the United States, remained in other States of 


the Union, There was no need of any amend- 
ment disposing of the property after its surrender. 
If the arms, &c., should be needed for the United 
States service, they were subject to the orders of 
As there were good reasons for 


rashly pressed. 

Mr. RATHBUN thought the whole matter un- 
The Government possessed in all the 
States ground for the erection of forts, arsenals, and 
dockyards; but did anybody ever hear of its send- 
ing commissioners to receive a formal surrender of 
such property? Texas had agreed to cede her pub- 
lic property, as she must of course do when she 
became a State. When her Legislature met they 
would make the cession according to the contract 
for annexation, and then the Governor of Texas 
would officially notify the President of the Uni- 


‘ted States of the fact, and the President would 


send the proper officer to take charge; a military 
officer to take charge of the forts, arms, and mu- 
nitions; a naval officer to take charge of the ships; 
and a civil officer to take charge of the custom- 
houses. Where, then, was the need of spending a 
single dollar in appointing such an agent as was 
proposed by this bill? Was it not to be presumed 
that ‘Texas would do what she had agreed to do? 


| The whole thing was needless, and he hoped the 


bill would be rejected. ’ 
Mr. R. moved that the committee rise; but his 
motion was not heard, and the floor was obtained 


by 


Mr. JEFFERSON DAVIS, whe was in favor 
of the bill. Did gentlemen suppose that the agents 
of the United States now in Tene were to gather 
together the public property? to take possession of 


| the custom-houses and fortifications.and ships, and 


gather up all the muskets and heavy ordnance from 


| all parts of the country, when there was no agent 


of the United States empowered to receive them ? 
The public character of much of the property could 
only i ascertained by a competent person appoint- 
t Mr. D. was against the amend- 


of the United States. We had extended our egis 
over Texas, and the arms of the State would belong 
to the United States, not to Texas. Her glory was 


| now the glory of the Union; her people were our 
| fellow-citizens, and their deeds of chivalric daring 
| were our boast as much as theirs; let the arms that 
| achieved that glory come in with the glory into the 
|| confederacy. 


He was for appointing an agent as 
the most simple, appropriate, and economical mode 
of teumiakhin the end in view. ; ‘ 
Mr. HAMLIN moved that the committee rise; 
but the motion was negatived—ayes 58, noes 70. 
Mr. YELL, on remonstrance of his friends, re- 


| luctantly consented to withdraw his amendment; 


but gave notice that he should bring in a joint re- 
solution covering the whole ground, Indians and 


| all—giving back to Texas all we had taken from 
| her. 


The question being put on the amendment of 


| Mr. Brown, reducing the appropriation to $1,000, 


it was negatived. 4 
Mr. CULVER offered the following amend- 
ent: 
" Pewtided, That it shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary of State to make careful inquiry into the 


| value of the property to be assigned and transfer- 


red to the United States by the State of Texas, and 
it shall be at the option of this Government at any 
time within one year, to transfer said property to 
fore mentioned, in lieu of all 
nsation. 

He wished to inquire whether it was possible 
that a State as large as six States the size of Ken- 
tucky could not afford five or six of her citizens to 


of the United States, the surrender of the public \\ perform this duty without sending an agent all the 


nD 
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way from Washington? We 
rand persons connected with the army, and he did 
not know how many with the navy. 
they do this? 
foolishly squandering the public money? 


Gentle- 
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hed fosr or five thee-|| esites on Foreign Relations, at 


Could not | 
Must we send a special agent, thus | 


men had better not attempt to make Congress pay 


too many such appropriations. 

Mr. McKAY rose to explain. The bill did not 
say the agent should go from this city. He might 
be appointed in Texas. 


Mr. CULVER asked whether there were not | 


plenty of applicants here ready for the appoint- 
ment? 
Mr. McK AY said he knew nothing on the sub- 


ject but what he learned from the letter of the Sec- | 


retary of State. 


Mr. CULVER said that this bill appropriated 


$3,000 for a principal agent; and then, he pre- 
sumed, there must be sundry sub-agents, and sub- 
agents under them, to perform this duty, a sub- 
ject on which we had no light. It was a dark 
cause, and, just like all the rest of the Texas af- 
fair, it must be pressed through the House with 
railroad speed. 

‘The question was then taken, and the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

"Lhe committee then rose, on motion of Mr. Mc- 
KAY, and reported to the House its action on the 
said bill, and its progress on the joint resolution of 
notice. 

And the question being on ordering the said bill 
to a third reading, 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON demanded the pre- 
vious question. 

‘There was a second, and the main question was 
ordered. 

Mr. ASHMUN asked the yeas and nays there- 
on, which were refused, , 

The bill was then ordered to a third reading at 
this time. 

And the question being on the passage thereof, 

Mr. GEO, W. JONES demanded the previous 
question, which was seconded. 

‘The main question was ordered, and, having 
been taken, the bill was passed. 

And then, at a late hour, 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuorspay, February 5, 1846. 

Mr. SPEIGHT presented the credentials of the 
Hon. Joseru Cuacmers, elected by the State 
Legislature of Mississippi to serve the unexpired 
term of Robert J. Walker, resigned; which were 
read. 

Mr. Cuatmers took the oath of office, and re- 
sumed his seat. 


Mr. BENTON presented a document in rela- | 


tion to brevet and staff rank in the army; which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. DAYTON presented the petition of Abra- 
ham W. Smith nl others, praying the recognition 
by the United States of the independence of the 
republic of Liberia; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Mr. CAMERON presented the petition and | 


documents of George Wentling, an officer in the 
revolutionary war, asking a pension; which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. C. also presented the petition of the legal 
representatives of John Brooks, senior, deceased, 
an Officer in the revolutionary army, asking to be 
allowed commutation pay; which was referred to 
the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented the petition of 
Oliver C. Harris, praying the extension of his 
patent for a paint mill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Patents and the Patent Office. 

Mr. D. also 


signee of Peter Bante and Hugh Stewart, asking 


remuneration for losses sustained by them in ful- , 


filling a contract for Macadamizing Pennsylvania 


avenue, in the city of Washington, in 1832; which 


was referred to the Committee of Claims. 


Mr. D. further presented the memorial of R. 


Moore, praying that Cattaraugus harbor may be 
finished and lighted; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


wesented the petition of the as- 


Mr. BARROW presented the memorial of Cal- | 


vin J. Keith and others, asking that the awards 
made to them, under the convention with Mexico, 
may be paid; which was referred to the Com- 


i 
i 
i] 
| 


mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. BREESE gave notice that he would on 
Monday next ask leave of the Senate to introduce 
‘*a bill giving the assent of Congress to an altera- 
tion in the compact entered into between the Uni- 
ted States and the State of Illinois upon her ad- 
mission into the Union.’’ 


On motion, it was 


|| which motion was agreed to. 


Resolved, That when the Senate adjourns, it ad- 


journ to meet on Monday next. 


Mr. YULEE submitted the following resolution; 
which was agreed to: 


Resolved, ‘Viiat the Secretary of War be instruct- | 


ed to report what progress has been made in the 
construction of fortifications at Key West and 


the straits of Florida, and to furnish the necessary | 


estimates for a rapid progress of said works. 


Mr. MANGUM subinitted the following reso- | 


lution: 

Resolved, That the 47th rule of the Senate be so 
amended as to adi 
ex-othicers of the Senate. 


Mr. ALLEN inquired what was the object of | 


the resolution. 

Mr. MANGUM said he would explain the ob- 
jects of the resolution. 
become 


so extremely rigid that none but the 


|| Farrrteip, from the Committee on Naval Af 


uit on the floor of the Senate the | 


‘The ruie in question had | 


persons mentioned in it as it stands printed can | 


be admitted on the floor. He meant to include, 


and principally intended to apply the resolu- | 


tion to, the ex-printers of the Senate. 
them were performing services to the body, and it 


would be very convenient to Senators as well as || 


Some of | 


to themselves that they shall have the right of ad- | 


mission. It was permitted in the other House, but 
was not permitted here. Gales & Seaton and Blair 
& Rives, for instance, had been formerly officers 


of the body; and, in his judgment, the convenience | 
of Senators would be materially promoted by al- || 
But the resolution was || 
framed so as to include all ex-ollicers of the body || 
He hoped there would | 


lowing them admission. 


as a matter of courtesy. 
be no objection to the resolution. 
The resolutien having been, by request, read, 
Mr. ALLEN 


the slightest objection to the resolution. 


The question on the resolution was then taken, 


and it was adopted, 


Mr. BAGBY, pursuant to notice, asked and ob- 
tained leave, and iftroduced the following bill, | 


with the provisions of which he was not entirel 


satisfied; but he introduced it, and asked that it | 
might be read a first and second time, and referred || 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, who could al- | 


ter or amend it as was expedient. 


The bill passed the first and second reading, and | 


was so referred; it is as follows: 


A BILL to authorize the President to increase the | 
naval establishment of the United States, by add- | 
ing thereto the naval establishment of the late || 


Republic of ‘Texas. 


Be it enacted, &c., That the President of the || 


United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
increase the naval establishment of the United 
States, by adding thereto the navy establishment 
of the late Republic of Texas: Provided, That the 
number of officers received into the service of the 


United States by such addition shall not exceed the || 


full complement allowed the vessels composing the 
Texan navy by the Republic of ‘Texas. 


Mr. CHALMERS, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, to whom was referred the act entitled 


“An act to legalize certain land sales made at | 


Chocchuma and Columbus, in the State of Missis- 
sippi, and to indemnify the Chickasaws therefor,”’ 
reported the same without amendment. 


Mr. BENTON, from the Committee on Naval | 


Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of Bent, St. 
Vrain, & Co., which was read a first time, and, 


with the accompanying report, was ordered to be | 


rinted. 

Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was referred the biil for the relief 
of Benjamin Harris, of La Salle county, Illinois, 
reported it without amendment. The bill and re- 
port accompanying the same were ordered to be 
printed for the use of the Senate, 


A message was received from the House of Rep- 
resentatives announcing that said House had pass- 
ed a bill making an appropriation to enable the 
President of the United States to receive from the 
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State of Texas the cession of certain property, jn 
_ which the concurrence of the Senate was requested 
_ Several messages in writing from the Presiden; 
| of the United States were also received. 


Mr. YULEE moved that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the special order of the day: 
The PRESIDENT announced that the first spe. 
cial order was the bill for the augmentation of the 
navy. 
The consideration of the bill reported by Mr. 
| for the augmentation of the navy by the eee 
tion of ten steamships, and for other purposes 
and the amendments offered thereto, was then re. 
sumed. 

_ Mr. WESTCOTT, being entitled to the floor 
rose and addressed the Senate in favor of the ve] : 
eral principles of the bill, which he advocated em. 
yhatically as a peace measure. He stated that he 
iad objections to the manner in which it had been 
brought forward and pressed as a war measure 
regarding the increase of the navy as a part of tha: 
policy, the adoption of which was suggested by 
true wisdom. . 

As he did not finish his remarks, it would be 
improper to give a report of his speech until he 
shall have concluded. After he had spoken abou 

, an hour and a quarter, 

Mr. YULEE moved that, owing to the weak 
state of his collearue’s health, he should be per- 
mitted to suspend his remarks. 

The bill was then informally laid aside. 

The bill from the House of Representatives, to 
enable the President of the United States to receive 
from the State of Texas the cession of certain prop- 


|| erty, was read twice, and referred to the Committes 


on Finance. 


CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICERS. 


On motion of Mr. DIX, the Senate took up for 
consideration the House bill in relation to the com- 
pensation of collectors and other officers of the cus- 
toms. It was read a second time; and, being un- 


|| der consideration, as in committee of the whole, 


remarked that he could not see | 


Mr. DIX said, when he made an ineffectual at- 
tempt to have this bill taken up for consideration 
a few days ago, he stated that its chief object was 
to limit the compensation of the principal officers 
‘of the customs to the maximum allowed by law. 
There were two other provisions which were de- 

| signed to produce uniformity, and give effect to 
existing provisions of law. In order to under- 
| stand what changes the bill under consideration 
makes in existing laws, it might be necessary to 
advert briefly to the provisions of the latter. The 
principal officers of the customs, whom this hu! 
affected, had been compensated from the fo ndo- 
tion of the Government by fees for services ren- 
dered, and by shares of the fines and penalties in- 
curred by a violation of the revenue laws. What 
might have been in 1789, when the Constitution 
|| was put in operation, a reasonable compensation, 
had, with the growth of the country, and the in- 
'| crease of its commerce, become unreasonable snd 
| exorbitant. Attempts have been made from time 
| to time to bring these allowances within reasona! |e 
| bounds, but they have all proved fruitless. In 
|| 1822, the maximum compensation of collectors 
| was first fixed at $4,000; but without including the 
| share allowed them of fines, penalties, and forfeit- 
/ures. I will not detain the Senate with the history 
of our legislation on this subject. Suffice it to say, 
| that in 1841] an act was passed limiting the compe- 
sation of collectors to $6,000 per annum, that of 
naval officers to $5,000, and surveyors to $4,500). 
The act referred to required collectors, naval ofli- 
cers, and surveyors, to make quarter-yearly ®- 
counts of all sums received or collected by them for 
| fines, penalties, forfeitures, for seizure of goods on 
suits instituted for frauds, for rent, storage, &. 
If the sums so received by the collector amounted 
| to more than $2,000, he was required to pay the 
‘excess into the treasury; so that the maximum of 
| his compensation should not exceed $6,000. But 
‘in the clause requiring this payment into the treas- 
| ury, ‘* fines, penalties, and forfeitures’? were not 
enumerated. So that he continued to receive, un- 
der the construction given te the law, one-sixth of 
the whole amount derive. from seizures. The 
naval officer and surveyor also received their re- 
| spective sixth parts, and their compensation was 
| proportionably increased beyond the maximum 
fixed by the act of 1841. 
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He would now call the attention of senators to | ed at the end of each fiscal year, producing a per- | 
the practical operation of this construction, from a || fect uniformity, and corresponding with the peri- | 
rinted report on their files, showing the amount |) ods fixed for the rendition of public accounts. The | 


of compensation received by collectors at the prin- || third section provided that the additional duties 


cipal offices of the customs since 1841, when the || prescribed by the 17th section of the act of 30th of | 
act referred to passed. He alluded to the letter of |) August, 1842, shall not be considered as fines, pen- | 


the Secretary of the Treasury, in answer to a re- |! alties, or forfeitures, for distribution among the of- 


solution of the other House. This document in- || ficers of the customs. The duties referred to, are 


cluded only the collectors, and some of these had || the addition of 50 per cent. to the ordinary rates | 


received enormous amounts. Itshowed thata sin- || imposed when an appraisement of merchandise 
gle collector had received in eleven months and || exceeds by ten per centum the invoice value, and 


some days nearly $15,000 Another collector had || thus are designed to guard against fraudulent in- | 


received in three years and about four months more || voices. They certainly could never have been de- 
than $33,000. e would not stop to enumerate all || signed as penalties for distribution among the rev- 
the instances of exorbitant allowances; they were || enue officers, though they are in the nature of pe- 
not confined to collectors. He had another paper, || nal impositions; and the object of the section is to 
not published, which showed in relation to survey- || place ons in the treasury, where they belong. 

ors the same remarks were applicable. It appear- || | He had thus stated the object of the bill. It was 
ed that a surveyor had received over $12,000 in || designed to introduce what he considered a salu- 
jess than a year; and he had ascertained that during 
periods not covered by these statements, still larger || sanction of the Senate. 


sums had been received by officers of the revenue. || Mr. HUNTINGTON did not intend to offer | 
He made no complaint against the officers who |! any objection to the passage of the bill. Some of | 


had received these exorbitant allowances, nor 
against the proper authorities who had given to 
the law the construction under which the allow- || concurred with the Senator from New York in the 
ances were received. No oflicer is to be censured |! opinion that the mode of rendering the accounts 


its provisions were certainly very proper, and 


for taking what the law allows him. And he would |) should be changed as respected the time prescribed, | 


add, that he believed, from the imperfect examina- || so as to make it conform to the fiscal year. He 
tion he had been able to give to the subject, since | thought also, with the Senator to whom he had 
the bill was received from the other House, that || just alluded, that it never was intended that the 


the construction given to the law in respect to fines, || additional duty imposed on imported goods, when | 


nenalties, and forfeitures, was sustained by a fair || the appraised value exceeded by more than 10 
interpretation of its meaning. What the commit- || per cent. the invoice value, should be divided be- 


tee, by whom he was instructed to report this bill, || tween the United States and the officers of the eus- | 


now proposed, was, to remedy what would, he || toms. It was, however, a question, he readily ad- 
trusted, be conceded on all hands to be at least a || mitted, open to some difference of opinion. That 
great defect, and to restrict the compensation of || duty was undoubtedly of the nature of a penalty, 


officers of the customs to the maximum allowed by || operating as such upon the importer of the goods | 


the act of 1841; that is, $6,000 per annum to col- || to prevent fraudulent invoices. Atthe same time, 
lectors, $5,000 to naval officers, and $4,500 to sur- || he thought no one who examined the whole 


veyors. | of the section could come to any other conclusion 
t 


Under the provisions of existing laws in relation || than that the spirit and object of the law was, to | 
g | I J ’ 


to fines, penalties, and forfeitures, a moiety of the || place in the treasury of the United States the ad- 
sums derived from these sources was distributed || j 

to the collector, naval officer, and surveyor of the || goods imported in foreign vessels, though not for 
district, within which they were incurred, and the || 

other moiety paid into the treasury; with a provi- || his judgment, quite proper. The first part of the 
so, that in case the seizure was made on informa- || first section was not open to any objection, in his 
tion, the informer should receive one-half of the || opinion. He believed that to be the true spirit and 
moiety to be distributed to those officers, and the || meaning of the act of 1841, and that officers should 
other half divided between them. The bill under | 
consideration does not abrogate these provisions; 
though they will become praetically inoperative 
whenever the receipts of those officers from other 
sources amount to the maximum compensation 


year, any more than a pro rata compensation, ac- 


The only part of the bill to be considered as doubtful 
in its policy was that which related to the fines, 


allowed them, when the sums received on account || penalties, and forfeitures. He agreed that the || 
amount thus received was enormous, and ought to 
} || be curtailed. He was willing to make an experi- 
Having thus briefly stated what were the exist- || ment in the form of the bill, to cut off entirely these || 
ing provisions of the law, he would proceed to || fines, penalties, and forfeitures, from the officers 
state, with the same brevity, what were the pro- || who received the maximum provided by law, but 
visions of the bill under consideration. The first || not from those in the small ports. But with the || 


of fines, penalties, and forfeitures, will be paid into 
the treasury. 





clause of the first section restricts officers of the 
customs who have served for a period less than a 
year, to a pro rata of the maximum compensation 
for the year; so that the compensation which they 
will receive shall bear to the maximum annual com- | 





who have served a part of a year, undera tempo- | 


decision ; and he had, therefore, not 
say in reference to it, excepting that it ought to be 


second clause of the first section restricts officers of 
the customs who have served for any period to the | 
maximum pro rata compensation allowed; and this 
maximum Is not to be exceeded by receipts from 
any source, whether for fees, salary, fines, penal- 
ties, or forfeitures, or otherwise. 
two provisions of the first section; and their effect is 
to limit the compensation of the officers to whom 
the bill relates rigidly to the maximum allowed by 
the act of 1841. The second section changes the 
mode of rendering accounts for the salaries of these 
officers. By the existing practice they are now 
rendered at the end of each quarter of the year, | 


' 





as to the intent of the law. 


| 


| tary reform, and he trusted it would receive the | 


ought to become a part of the law of the land. He | 


| ditional duty, as in the case of additional duty on | 


the same reason. ‘That section, therefore, was, in | 


not be allowed, for a period of service less than the | 


cording to the maximum allowed for the year. | 


collectors and naval officers of such ports as New | 
| York, Philadelphia, and Boston, he was willing to | 
make the experiment, to see if the revenue could 
not be collected as faithfully without holding out 
C those inducements by giving them a portion of the |) 
pensation the same proportion that the period of || penalty. In making that remark, however, he 
service bears to the year. This clause is designed || wished not to be understood as dissenting from the || 
to remedy a great abuse—that of allowing officers || construction given at the Treasury Department to 
; ‘ this part of the law. The expression was, “emol- 
rary appointment, the maximum compensation for |! uments and fees;’’ and there had been some differ- 
the year, if their fees amount toso much. He be- || ence of opinion as to whether that did not include 
lieved the practice was founded = a judicial || fines, penalties, and forfeitures. Upon a fair ex- 
ing further to || amination of the provisions of the act of 1841, 
| however, he thought that it was apparent that the 
corrected, as this clause of the bill proposed. The || intention was to give, in addition to the maximum, | 
a share in the fines, penalties, and forfeitures. 
Such was, he thought, a fair construction of the 
law. But those members of the Senate who were 
here when that provision was passed, understand- 
| ing the contemporaneous expression (if he might 
hese were the | use the terms) of opinion then, could be at no loss 
} 
| 


An amendment, somewhat analogous to the pro- 
vision alluded to by the Senator from New York, | 
was offered in the House of Representatives, but 
offered at a time and under circumstances which 
rendered it entirely out of order. It was not re- 

| ceived; and the bill came to the Senate, when a 
commencing with the appointment of each officer; || Senator (not now a member of this body) moved 
or, in other words, the official year. The object of || an amendment which was substantially the same 


oh 


plomatic bill; and in which amendment, as offer- 
ed and printed, there was included not only fees 
and emoluments, but also fines, penalties, and for- 
feitures, and sums to be received, or what micht 
be received in consequence of seizures of property. 
That was part of the amendment, When it came 
to the Senate to be acted on, a Senator from Ten- 
nessee stated that he had consulted with his friends, 
and, to avoid any reasonable objection to the bill, 
he would erase that portion of it which related to 
fines, penalties, and forfeitures; and it was then as- 
signed as a reason that a share in these fines, pen- 
alties, and forfeitures was given with the view of 
operating as an inducement to officers of the cus- 
toms to be vigilant and active in preventing frauds 
upon the revenue. That was the object of the 
act of 1789, which was the act now in force; and 
even so late as 1841, it was deemed expedient to 
retain that provision, lest the revenue might be in- 
jured by the laxity of those to whom had been 
committed its collection. But, as he said before, 
the amounts received under the law by the princi- 
pal officers of the customs were enormous. Any 
one who read the printed statement before them 
might be satisfied that the compensation was un- 
reasonable. It was the more unreasonable from 
the fact that the collectors and other principal offi- 
cers were not, in a point of fact, the persons to 
whose vigilance “ad effort the treasury was in- 
debted for the fines, penalties, and forfeitures. 
He was, therefore, in any view of the case, will- 
ing that the experiment proposed by the bill should 
be tried. 

Mr. DIX said he was happy to have in support 
of the bill the concurrence of the Senator from 
Connecticut, whose long experience as chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce justly entitled his 
Spinions to great weight on this floor. He had 
stated, when he was explaining the provisions of 
the bill, that he had no intention of calling in ques- 
tion the propriety of the construction giver by the 

| Treasury Department to that part of the act of 





a E. 


|, 1841 which relates to fines, penalties, and forfeit- 
| ures. On the contrary, he had stated that he be- 
lieved it to be in conformity to the intention of the 
act. Inrespect to the participation of the chief of- 
ficers of the customs in the avails of seizures, he 
desired merely to say, that he preferred trusting to 
their conscientiousness for a faithful discharge of 
their duties rather than to the stimulus of pecu- 
niary inducements. Besides, he apprehended that 
the pecuniary inducement might, if maintained, be 
applied to the subordinate officers of the revenue, 
who performed much of the service of detecting 
frauds without receiving any share of the penal- 
ties. He would compensate officers liberally, and 
then rely,on their good faith for a vigilant perform- 
ance of all the services required of them. The 
only doubt he had was in relation to the collector 
of New York, whose duties were exceedingly ar- 
|| duous and responsible. He was aware of the his- 
tory of the bill as it had been given by the Senator 
|| from Connecticut; but he was a to try the 
experiment whether a conscientious discharge of 
|| the duties of these officers depended on the amount 
|| obtainable from fines and forfeitures. He trusted. 
|, therefore, the bill would be passed as it came 
\| from the House; and he felt confident that its op- 
if 
|| be no occasion to recur to the old system of pe- 
|| cuniary stimulants to secure faithful official ser- 
| vice. 
‘| Mr. DAVIS said the question had been put to 
| him in the committee, whether he gave his assent 
| to that bill, and he had replied that he did. The 
'| only hesitation he had was in reference to these 
'| fines and forfeitures. He had thought that the par- 
ticipation in the emoluments arising from - these 
| sources might have acted as a stimulus to these 
|| officers in the performance of their duties. But 
|| when he had looked over the documents lying on 
|| our tables, he could not hesitate as to the necessit 
| for a reform. The abuses which were disclosed, 
imperatively demanded a remedy. They had been 
properly characterized by the chairman of the com - 
mittee as enormous. ith these impressions, he 


| 


‘| eration would be salutary, and that there wou 


i! old system. 


|| The question was then put on the third reading 
|| of the bill; and, being decided unanimously in the 


i affirmative, 


this section is, to require the accounts to be render- |! as that proviso—the bill of 1841,—*civil and di- || The bill was read a third time, and passed 


was perfectly willing to adopt this bill, by way of 
|| an experiment. Should evil result from it, it 
|| would be easy to apply a check, or to return to the 


























THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


‘On motion, the Senate then proceeded to the con- The question was then taken, and decided in the 


sideration of Executive business; and, after some || negative as follows: 


time so spent, the doors were opened, and 
The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, February 5, 1846. 


The Journal of yesterday was read in part, and | 


(the further reading having been dispensed with) 
was approved. sa 
Mr. PRICE rose, and asked leave at this time 


to introduce a memorial from the convention of the | 
State of Missouri, on the subject of the boundary | 


line of that State. He desired to introduce the 


memorial now, because the Committee on the Ter- | 


ritories had the subject under consideration. 

No objection having been made, the memorial 
was received, and, on motion of Mr. PRICE, was 
referred to the Committee on the Territories, and 
ordered to be printed. 


THE GREGON DEBATE. 
Mr. PRICE then rose and offered a resolution, 


(in the usual form,) providing that the debate in | 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
on the joint resolution of notice, should terminate 
on Monday next at three o’clock. 

And on this 


previous question. 


Mr. McKAY moved that there be a call of the || 


House; and on that motion (simultaneously with 


Mr. Hamuin) demanded the yeas and nays, which | 


were ordered, and being taken, were, yeas 93, nays 
56. 

So a call of the House was ordered. 

And the Clerk having called the first name on 
the roll, 

Mr. MILTON BROWN, remarking that ther 
was now a pretty full attendance, moved that pro- 
ceedings on the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was sajeatas 

The Clerk then called the roll, and 186 members 
answered to their names. 

Mr. BRODHEAD remarking, as the reporter 
understood, that there were but few absentees, 
moved that all further proceedings on the call be 
suspended; which motion was rejected. 

he names of the absentees having been then 
‘called, 196 members appeared to be present. 

A motion was made on the right of the chair, 
that all further proceedings on the call be dis- 
pensed with; which was rejected. 

The doors of the Hall were then closed, and 
excuses for absentees were offered. 

Some were excused, and some not. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON was understood to 
say, that this was a very tedious proctss. The 
next step would be to send the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to arrest those members who had not bcen ex- 
cused, and in the mean time the House could do 
nothing. He moved, therefore, that all further 
proceedings on the call be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER put the question, and an- 
nounced that the motion was rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE W. JONES had intermediately 
demanded the yeas and nays, but too late. 

Mr. ROBERTS now moved to reconsider the 
vote by which the House had refused to suspend 
proceedings on the call. 


And the question being taken, the vote was not | 


reconsidered. 


Mr. GEORGE W. JONES moved that all fur- | 


thei’ proceedings on the call be dispensed with, and | 


on that motion demanded the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered, and, being taken, were—yeas 
97, nays 78. 


So all further proceedings on the call were dis- | 


pensed with. : 
And the doors of the Hall were again opened. 


The question then recurred on the demand of | 


Mr. Price for the previous question on his reso- 
lution. 

Mr. CALEB B. SMITH moved that the reso- 
lution be laid on the table. 

Mr. McKAY and other members demanded the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. THOMASSON called for the reading of the 
resolution, which was again read. 

Mr. MILTON BROWN asked Mr. Sura to 
withdraw the motion to la 
table, to enable him (Mr. B. 
ment. 
_ The motion was not withdrawn. | 


bow 


resolution Mr. P. demanded the | 


the resolution on the | 
) to offer an amend- || bell, John G. Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, 


i EAS—Messrs. Abbott, Stephen Adams, Ar- 
| nold, Ashmun, Barringer, Bell, Blanchard, Milton 
| Brown, Buffington, Burt, Wm. W. Campbell, 
| Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Cocke, 
| Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Garrett Da- 

vis, Jefferson Davis, Delano, Dixon, Dockery, 


S. D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Hun- 


| Runk, Schenck, Seddon, Severance, A. D. Sims, 


Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, | 


Starkweather, Stephens, Strohm, Thibodeaux, 

Benjamin Thompson, ‘Tilden, Toombs, Trumbo, 

Vance, Vinton, White, Woodruff, Woodward, 
Wright, Yancey, and Young—s4. 

NAYS—Messrs. John Q. Adams, Anderson, 

Atkinson, Baker, Benton, Biggs, James Black, 

|| James A. Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, 


Brockenbrough, Brodhead, William G. Brown, || 
John H. Campbell, Cathcart, Chipman, Clarke, || 
Cobb, Collin, Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham, | 
Daniel, Dargan, De Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, |! 


Dromgoole, Dunlap, Edsall, Ellsworth, Erdman, 


Faran, Ficklin, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Gentry, | 
Giles, Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, Har- |} 
kins, Hough, Geo. S. Hous- || 
ames B. Hunt, Charles J. In- || 


alson, Henley, _ 


a 
ton, Hungerford, 


gersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Joseph || 


Johnson, George W. Jones, Kennedy, Preston 
King, Lawrence, Leib, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, 
Maclay, McClelland, McClernand, McConnell, 
McDowell, McKay, Barclay Martin, Morse, 
Moulton, Norris, Owen, Parish, Perrill, Perr 

Phelps, Pollock, Price, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Rob 


erts, Russell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Leon- |! 
ard H. Sims, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stan- | 
ton, St. John, Strong, Sykes, Thomasson, James | 
Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatts, | 
Towns, Tredway, Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, 


Williams, Woodworth, Yell, and Yost—109. 
So the resolution was not laid on the table. 
The question then recurred on the demand for 
| the previous question. 
And there was a second. 


And the main question (on the adoption of the || 


| resolution) was ordered to be now taken. 
Mr. ASHMUN inquired of the Speaker whether 
|, the mover could now modify his resolution ? 
| The SPEAKER said, not after the previous 
| question had been seconded. 
Mr. ASHMUN said he would like the general 
| consent of the House to propose a modification. 
Mr. A. then demanded the yeas and nays on the 


| adoption of the resolution; which were ordered, || 


|| and, being taken, resulted as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. John Q. Adams, Anderson, 
Atkinson, Benton, Biggs, James Black, James A. 
Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brockenbrough, 
Brodhead, W.G. Brown, John H. Campbell, Cath- 
cart, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Cullom, Cum- 
mins, Cunningham, Daniel, DeMott, Dillingham, 


Dobbin, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Edsall, Ellsworth, | 


Erdman, Faran, Foster, Garvin, Giles, Goodyear, 
| Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Harmanson, 
Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, George S. Hous- 
ton, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, C. J. Ingersoll, 


| Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, | 


| George W. Jones, Kennedy, Preston King, Law- 
rence, Leib, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, Maclay, 
McClean, McClelland, McClernan » McConnell, 
| McCrate, McDowell, McKay, John P. Martin, 
| Barclay Martin, Morris, Moulton, Norris, Owen, 
Parrish, Perrill, Perry, Phelps, Pollock, Price, 
Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Russell, Saw- 
telle, Sawyer, Scammon, L. H. Sims, Thomas 


|| Smith, R. Smith, Stanton, St. John, Strong, Sykes, 
| James Thompson, Thomasson, Jacob Thompson, | 
| Thurman, Tibbatis, Towns, Tredway, 


ent- 
worth, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, Woodworth, 


|| Yell, and Yost—110. 


NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Stephen Adams, Ar- 


| nold, Ashmun, Baker, Barringer, Bell, Blanchard, 


Milton Brown, Buffington, Burt, Wm, W. Camp- 


Reuben Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, 
| Crozier, Culver, Dargan, Garrett Davis, Jefferson 


E. H. Ewing, Foote, Giddings, Graham, Grin- | 
nell, Hampton, Harper, Herrick, Hoge, Elias B. | 
Holmes, Isaac E. Holmes, Edmund W. Hubard, | 


ter, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Andrew Johnson, Daniel | 
P. King, Thomas B. King, Leake, Lewis, Long, | 
McGaughey, McHenry, Mcllvaine, Marsh, Mil- | 
ler, Moseley, Payne, Pendleton, Pettit, Ramsey, | 
Rhett, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, | 


1] 
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Davis, Delano, Dixon, Dockery, John H. Ey, 
| E. H. Ewing, Ficklin, Foot, Gentry, Giddine. 
|| Grinnell, Hampton, Harper, Herrick, Hilliard, f° 
| B. Holmes, Edmund W. Hubard, 8. D. Hubbard. 
|| Hudson, W. Hunt, Hunter, Joseph R. Ingerso}), 
| Andrew Johnson, Daniel P. King, Thomas Butler 
|| King, Leake, Lewis, Long, McGaughey, Mel}. 
|| vaine, McHenry, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Payne 

Pendleton, Ramsey, Julius Rockwell, J.‘A. Rock. 
well, Root, Runk, Schenck, Seddon, Severance 
Alexander D. Sims, Truman Smith, Albert Sith’ 
| Caleb B. Smith, Starkweather, Stephens, S 


1} 
it 
tj 
| 


ing, 


mith, 
: ‘ trohm 
Thibodeaux, Benjamin Thompson, Tilden, Tryyp. 
bo, Toombs, Vance, Vinton, White, Winthy 
Woodruff, Wright, Yancey, and Youne—x7. 
So the resolution was adopted. - 
And the House decided that the debate in Coy). 
| mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
should be closed on Monday next at 3 o’clock, | 


CONVENTION WITH PERU. 


| Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL rose, and remarked 
|| that it had become necessary for him to say, in re- 
| lation to the bill which had heretofore been under 
| consideration to carry into effect the convention 
'| between the United States and the Republic of 
| Peru, that in saying the money was in the treasury 
he had been under a misapprehension. In conse- 
| quence of circumstances which he did not think jr 
necessary to mention, it was proper he should say, 
| for the information of the House and of those why 
had claims under the convention, that the money 
had not been paid. : 
He would now move that the House resoly: 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 
THE HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. McKAY asked Mr. IncGeErsott to with. 
| draw his motion fora moment; which having been 
done, 

Mr. McKAY said that he desired to make a 
||} motion in relation to the debate on the Oregon 
question. The House had now, by the vote ofa 
|| majority, determined that the debate should close 

on Monday next at3o’clock. The subject was 

one of great importance, and there were a great 

number of gentlemen who desired to participate in 

the discussion. He would, therefore, propose that, 
| until Tuesday next, the daily hour of meeting 
| should be 10 o’clock, so as to give an opportunity 
| tothose members who desire to take part in the 
|| debate to do so. 
| Mr. G.S. HOUSTON inquired of the Chair, 
|| whether it would be competent for him to mov 
|| an amendment as to the time at which the House 
|, would ee 
|| 


op, 


Mr. McKAY (who had not yielded the floor) 
| demanded the previous question on his motion. 
| ‘There was a second. 
(| The main question was ordered; and, being 
|| taken, was decided in the affirmative. 

So the House decided that, until Monday next 
(inclusive,) the daily hour of the meeting of the 
| House should be at 10 o’clock. 


OREGON. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM rose and asked leave to 
introduce the following proposition, (by way of 
amendment to the joint resolution of notice:) 
| Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assen- 
|| bled, That the title of the United States to the 
|| whole of the Oregon country, included within the 
| parallels of 42 degrees and 54 degrees 40 minutes 
| north latitude, and extending from the Stony or 
| Rocky mountains to the Pacific ocean, is clear and 
unquestionable; that the honor, the dignity, and 
true interests of the people of the United States 

demand that their title thereto be maintained, and 
that the entire and undivided occupation, control, 
| and government thereof be assumed by the United 
States. To the end, therefore, that the same may 
|| be done consistent with the treaty stipulations be- 
| tween the United States and Great Britain, 
| Resolved, That the President of the United States 
| forthwith cause notice to be given to the Govern- 
/ ment of Great Britain that the convention between 
| the United States and Great Britain, concerning 

the Oregon territory, of the sixth of August, one 

thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, signed 
| at London, shall be annulled and abrogated at the 
expiration of the term of twelve months from and 
after the said notice shall have been given, col- 
formably to the second article of said convention 
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ofthe sixth of August, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-seven. 


Objection was made to the introduction of the 
proposition. 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL moved that the House 


resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the | 


state of the Union. ‘ 
\fer some conversation, a motion was made 
that the rules of the House be suspended for the 


purpose of enabling the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. |, 


UcxNINGHAM] to offer the proposition. 


And the question being taken, the House refused | 


to suspend the rules. 


Whereupon, on motion of Mr. RATHBUN, | 


the House resolved itself into Committee of the 


Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Tissarts, | 
of Kentucky, in the chair,) and resumed the con- | 


7 


ideration of the resolution of notice. 
Mr. GENTRY now rose and addressed the 


committee during the hour. The following is not 


the speech, (which 1s in course of preparauon, and || 


will be published in the Appendix,) but merely a 
sketch of its points. ‘ 
Mr. G. said it seemed to him that this House, 


which was the representative of twenty millions of 


free people, had placed itself in an extraordinary 


ude before this country and before the nations | 
He believed it was but yesterday, | 


of the world. 
or the day before, that the House had passed a 
resolution calling on the President of the United 
Siates to communicate any correspondence which 
had transpired between this Government and the 
Government of Great Britain in relation to the un- 
adjusted difficulty between the two Governments 
respecting their conflicting claims to the territory 
on the northwest coast of this continent. If the 
adoption of that resolution meant anything, it 


meant that the representatives of the people on this | 
floor felt that before they were called upon to act | 


ou this great question, they were entitled to know 
ali that had transpired in relation to the difficulties 
between the two nations. 

What had been done this morning? A resolu- 
tion had been adopted that all debate on this ques- 
tion should end on Monday next, and that the 


committee should proceed to vote on the resolution | 
unmediately under consideration, and on all amend- 
Had the House | 


nents which had been proposed. 
heard from the President of the United States? 
iad he responded to this important inquiry? Did 
the House know the exact position of the ques- 


uon ? Did the House know all that had transpired | 
between the two Governments? Was it prepared | 


io take a leap in the dark on a question which in- 
volved the highest interests of the country ?—a 
question admitted on both sides to involve the is- 
sues of peace and war? For while, on the one 
hand, it was contended that the adoption of this 


jolt resolution of notice was necessary to a speedy | 


and peaceful adjustment of the controversy with 
England, on the other hand it was contended, with 
equal earnestness, that the adoption of the resolu- 


ion tended to involve the two countries in a war; | 


so that, looking to the arguments on either side, 
the question was one fraught with the most mo- 
uientous consequences. Should not the members 
of this House have the whole facts of the case in 
their possession before being required either to 
speak or act upon it? 

He regretted the necessity whieh compelled him 
to speak in the absence of those facts which he 
felt he had a right to know. 

He had been much astonished in the early part 
of this debate to hear the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs [Mr. C. J. 
IxGersout] declare, with the positiveness which 
characterized the declaration, that he knew of no 
correspondence having taken place between the 
‘wo Governments in relation to this question since 
‘he correspondence which had been communicated 
‘o us with the President’s Message. He (Mr. G.) 
believed then that the gentleman was mistaken 
ie believed so now. The’ gentleman"had made 
the declaration most emphatically, and had taken 
upon himself the responsibility of doing so. If 
‘he gentleman had not made that assertion, he 
(Mr. G,) would, at an early period of the discus- 
sion, have introduced a resolution, calling for all 
the correspondence that might have passed be- 
‘ween the two Governments. He repeated the ex- 
pression of his belief that the gentleman was mis- 
taken then, and that he was mistaken now, if he 
thought there had been no correspondence between 
the two Governments. Such a conclusion was at 
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ee SS 


war alike with the suggestions of reason and of |! 


;common sense. It was impossible that nothing 
| other than that which had been communicated to 
this House should have transpired. ‘To suppose so, 
would be to suppose that the Executive branch of 
the Government was altogether unmindful of the 


would be to suppose that the British Government 
| was altogether indiflerent to the question of peace 

or war as between herself and this nation. How 
| many gentlemen have entered into arguments to 
| show the powerful interests which operated upon 

the British Government, and which made it pre- 

eminently her object to avoid war. Could it be 
|| supposed that the President, before communicating 
such a Message as he had transmitted at the com- 
Mmencement of this session, had not sent forward 
some letter of instruction to the distinguished indi- 
vidual who now represented this country at the 
Court of St. James? Did not the President fore- 
see that the Message would create a powerful ex- 
| citement on the English nation; that it would have 
| a great influence, for good or for evil, either in pre- 
|| Serving peace or in provoking war? And did he 
not write, or cause the Secretary of State to write, 
to the American Minister, instructions how he 
should bear himself in regard to all that might oc- 
cur in England upon this question? It was absurd 
to suppose that he had not done so. He believed 
that this House, before being called upon to vote, 
had a right to see these instructions. ‘The House 
itself had so determined. What were they? What 
was their character? Did any man imagine that 
Sir Robert Peel, charged as he was with the inter- 
ests of a great nation, would not, before he deter- 
mined on the action which it was proper for the 
| English Government to take upon the question 
as now presented, seek an interview with the rep- 
resentative of the American Government? ‘That he 
would not put interrogatories to him in regard to 
the true state of the question, and see whether 
there was not a possibility of adjusting the dif- 
ficulty; or whether the English Government was 
to be called upon immediately to throw itself upon 
the last resort, to maintain those rights which 
that Minister himself announced, after the In- 
augural Message had been received, England had, 
and which it was his determination, and the deter- 
mination of Parliament to maintain? Could any 
man suppose that the American Minister was lett 
without instructions as to the course he should 
pursue? Or that he would not send back to his 
Government information as to anything which 
might have transpired from that state of things? 
No man of sense could doubtit. It was a fact as 
certain asa fact could be. 
conjecture; it was an undoubted truth. Had not 
this House a right to know all? The resolution 
calling for information was passed with the usual 
reservation of compatibility with the public in- 
terests. Why, then, had not this information been 
| communicated ? 





learnt that any response had been made toit. Had 
negotiations been resumed? 


sulted from the manner in which the negotiations 
had been brought to a close, been overcome? Had 


| Government? If so, what was their character? 


touching the interests of their constituents, and of 
the nation committed to their keeping? Ought they 





our rights to the whole of Oregon, to know what 
the precise state of things was? Could they deter- 


they were invited to take was calculated to lead 
to a peaceful adjustment of the controversy; or 





whether its tendency was not rather to produce || 


war, without knowing the true attitude of the 
question? He maintained that the House should 


duty which it owed to the American people. It | 


It was no matter of | 


More than a week ago, a similar | 
resolution was passed by the Senate. He had not | 


Had that delicate | 
point of honor, which was supposed to have re- | 


any propositions been submitted by the British || 


Had not the House a right to know all this before || ecutive to be such as were best calculated to assert 


it acted? Had they not aright to know everything || 


not, before taking action on a resolution which was | 
the first of a series of measures recommended by | 
| the President for the assertion and maintenance of | 


mine wisely and properly whether the action which || 


not be required to act until all these facts had been | 


| communicated. 
Before he proceeded to discuss the question at 


| issue before the committee, he would inquire of | 


| the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 


|| Foreign Affairs, [Mr. C. J. Incersoxt,] whether || then representative of the British Government here 


| he was now prepared to say, with the same degree 
| of positiveness which had characterized his former 
i declaration, that no correspondence had taken 
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place between the two Governments, or the repre- 


sentatives of the two Governments? 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL rose to explain. 

And the floor having been yielded for the pur- 
pose, 

Mr. INGERSOLL said he 4id not recollect that 
he had said anything on the stibject before. He 
rather thought he had said nothing. He meant to 
say that on that point he rather thought he had 
said nothing. 

He would now say that recently he believed 
some correspondence had taken place between the 
British Minister and the Executive of the United 
States, which would be laid before the House with- 
out delay. 

As to instructions, he was not aware that the 
President had been called upon to give any. 

Mr. GENTRY proceeded. My opinions, then, 
are sustained by the revelation made by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and, in 
my judgment, they will be sustained to the full ex- 
tent whenever we have an opportunity to knew all 
the facts. The future will develop these facts, and 
I defer to that time much that | would like to say. 
I do not feel authorized to express my views upon 
all that has transpired in relation to this great ques- 
tion. For if, despite of all efforts to avert it, war 
does come, it will be the duty of every man, whether 
in public or private station, to sustain the const- 
tuted authorities of the country, so far as may be 
necessary to enable them to bring the contest to an 
honorable and a glorious termination. 

After a passing allusion to the charges which 
had been made by supporters of the Administra- 
tion, that the war waged on this floor was not for 
Oregon, but to put down one Presidential aspirant, 
and to put up another; denouncing as paltry, con- 
tenfptible, and unpatriotic, such motives of action 
on the part of high public functionaries; and de- 


| claring that if such was the basis of action on the 


part of any such person, there ought to be “a 
whip of scorpions placed in every honest hand to 


| lash the rascal naked through the world,” Mr. 
G. proceeded to say that he believed if Congress 


were to take the course which wisdom would point 


| out, they would adjourn this debate, as well as all 


lated to maintain the rights of the nation. 


action of every kind, until at least the first of May 
or June, even if they did not adjourn it until the 
next session. By so doing, they might obtain 
lights which now they did not possess ; and delib- 
erately take such a course as would be best calcu- 
Where 
was the necessity for this precipitate action? How 
would the rights of the nation be jeopardized by a 
postponement of the vote upon the resolution, 
which was an Administration measure? All he 
proposed to say was in reference to this particular 
measure, because it was the measure of the Ad- 
ministration. It had been reported by a committee 
composed of a majority of members who were the 


| friends and supporters of the Administration. And 


| considerations. 


a similar resolution had been proposed at the gther 
end of the Capitol. It was, then, an Administra- 
tion measure. All questions connected with the 
management of our foreign relations ought to be 
placed beyond the scope of party views and party 
He regretted therefore the ne- 
cessity which would compel him to oppose the 
Administration on this question. If he believed 
the system of measures recommended by the Iex- 


the rights of the nation, to defend its honor, and at 
the same time to preserve its peace, he would take 
inexpressible pleasure in supporting them. 

On what ground was the adoption of the resolu- 
tion urged? It was said to be indispensably neces- 
sary in order to bring the difficulty as to this ter- 
ritory to a speedy and peaceful adjustment. How 
was it to produce that effect? Had not England 
already given us sufficient proof of the fact that 
she was desirous for a peaceful and speedy adjust- 
ment? Was not Lord Ashburton charged with 
its adjustment when he was sent over by the Brit- 


| ish Government to adjust the other difficulty in re- 


lation to the northeastern boundary? And was not 
the adjustment of this present difficulty set aside 
by reason of the more pressing character of the 
other question? Reference to the documents would 
sustain him in the assertion that, immediately 


|| thereafter, Lord Aberdeen had forwarded to the 


| special instructions to assist in a negotiation for 


} 
i 
| 


the adjustment of the northwestern boundary. ‘The 
present representative of that Government here 
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’ 
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(Mr. Pakenham) had received similar instructions, | 
and had repeatedly importuned our Government | 
to enter upon negouations with a view to an ad- 
justment. And in all the correspondence a sincere 
desire had been expressed on the part of both na- | 
tions to settle the matter on principles of compro- 
mise, in such a way as that the rights of both 
should be properly settled, and their peace be pre- | 
served, These negotiations were progressing when 
the present incumbent was elevated to the Presi- | 
denual chair, In his Inaugural Address, whilst | 
this negotiation was yet pending, and whilst the | 
representatives of the two nations were laboring 
assiduously to bring it to a just and peaceful issue, 
the President declared that the title of the United 
States to the whole of Oregon was clear and un- 
questionable, and that all the means necessary to | 
perfect that title and make it complete by occupan- | 
cy, were to be put in operation. He (Mr. G.) | 
did not undertake to use the words of the Presi- | 
dent; the substance was known to all. What was 
the effect? An occurrence had transpired (which | 
ought not to be thrown out of view in this discus- | 
sion) at.a certain convention in Baltimore, by 
which it was declared that our title to the whole of 
Oregon was clear and unquestionable; and the 
President in his Inaugural Address only reiterated 
and reannounced what the representatives of the 
democratic party in that convention had previously 
asserted. In making this annunciation, therefore, 
the President did but respond to the obligation im- 
posed on him, as he doubtless supposed, by that 
convention. And he (Mr. G.) thought that all 
those who had come to the conclusion that our ti- 
tle to the whole of Oregon was clear and unques- 
tionable, had found the proof of that title in the re- 
solutions of the Baltimore convention, rather than 
in the facts and arguments of the case. 

W hat was the effect of that enunciation by the 
President? Weall know. We all know how it 
had exasperated the English nation. We all 
k 1ow the response which had been made to it on 
the floor of Parliament by the representatives of 
the English people. We all know what Sir Robert 
Peel and what Lord John Russell (the leader of the 
0 »position) had said. Weall know how the annun- 
c:ation, to the effect that England had rights in Ore- 
gon which she was determined to assert and main- 
tain, had been greeted with plaudits from all sides. 

In this view of the case, and in order to deter- 
mine what effect the action they were called upon 
to take would be likely to have on the question of 
yeace or war, we must look to all the accompany- 
ing facts and circumstances. The United States 
Government, afier having made a proposition to 
divide the territory by the 49th degree of north 
latitude, which proposition was rejected by the 
British Minister, huffishly withdrew it; and the 
President had then sent in a message to Congress, 
stating, that the proposition having been with- 
drawn, and the title of the United States to the 
whole of Oregon having been proved by irrefraga- 
ble facts and arguments, he recommended the giv- 
ing of this notice as the first of a series of measures 
which were to eventuate in perfecting our ttle to 
it. And, in this state of facts and circumstances, 
Congress was now called upon to carry out that 
recommendation. And they were to be compelled 
to act on the subject with no other light than that 
which has been shed upon it by the documenis 
hitherto transmitted from the State Department. 
They knew nothing more about it. And he as- 
serted that, judging of the question by these docu- 
ments, this joint resolution was the first of a series 
of measures which must, if adopted, inevitably | 
eventuate in war. He did not believe there was | 
anything in the nature of the controversy which 
ought to prevent its peaceful adjustment. He was | 
therefore opposed to the measure, because he be- 


lieved it would be followed up (as, indeed, if adopt- || 


ed, it ought to be) by those ulterior measures hint- 
ed at by the President, when he declared that, at | 
the end of the twelve months, we must be prepared 
either to abandon our rights or firmly to maintain 
them. 
war was inevitable. He did not think that we | 
ought to go to war for the maintenance of a claim 
to the whole of Oregon; for he did not believe that | 
we had a perfect title to the whole. If he did so | 
believe, he would be willing to wage war in its be- || 
half. He cared not how long, how disastrous, or | 
how terrible the struggle might be, he would go | 
for such a war, rather than yield up one inch of a 
territory which was clearly and unquestionably || 


And if this measure was so followed up, |, 


SS 


ours, or rather than purchase a dishonorable and 
disgraceful peace. But we had no such clear title. 
We had, by our own repeated and solemn acts, 
admitted that we had not. We had, by our own 
acts, committed ourselves irretrievably to the fact 
that England had rights to that territory as well as 
ourselves. Should we be justified, before this in- 
telligent nation, in this age, and before the nations 
of the earth, in going to war for the whole of a ter- 
ritory in regard to which we have placed ourselves 
in such an attitude ? 

W hat was to be the effect of this notice? How 
would it operate on the English Government? 
Would it make that Government negotiate with 
us, and adjust peacefully the controversy in such 
a way that our rights would be sufficiently main- 
tained, and our honor left in tact? What did it 
amount to? 


clear title to the whole of Oregon; that we had 


agreed to a joint occupancy; that the time had | 
| come when we wished to terminate it; that at the || 


end of the year Great Britain was to march out 
and withdraw her claims; that the territory was 


ours, and we intended to have it; and that if at the || the tide to this territory. He was nota lawyer 


end of the year England did not give it up, we 
would, if necessary, take it by arms. Was this a 
suasive arguinent to use to Great Britain to induce 
her to negotiate and adjust the difficulty? Was 
there a single page in her history which could lead 
any sensivie man to the conclusion that she could 
be induced by such a course to make concessions ? 


coercion brandished in her face? 
do that which, in the absence of such an argu- 
ment, she would be willingtodo? Did gentlemen 
desire to put Great Britain in circumstances of dis- 
grace before all nations ¢ 
such a triumph satisfy them? And were they so 
well convinced that she would submit to be thus 
disgraced, that they thought themselves safe in 
bullying and blustermg? Or did they really be- 
lieve that, after all this bullying, insult and brag- 


her, and that to them would belong the high honor 


and distinction of having driven her to that which || 


of her own accord she would not have conceded ? 
Was this the triumph that gentlemen desired? Was 
this one of those paltry and damnable political ob- 
jects suggested by certain supporters of the Ad- 
ministration? He would not voluntarily introduce 
such suggestions here, but others having done so, 
he had a right to refer to them. Were these the 
motives of gentiemen? Were these the high and 
honorable and patriotic objects towards which the 
men who wielded the destinies of a great nation 
should direct their attention? Was it thus that 
gentlemen proposed to acquit themselves of the 
high responsibility imposed upon them by the 
American people? He hoped not. He hoped it 
| might yet turn out to be true, that the President of 
the United States was zealously and ardently and 
patriotically laboring to effect a peaceful adjust- 
ment of the controversy in such a way as to main- 
tain the just rights of the Union, and hold its honor 
inviolate. He would give no opinion on the sub- 


W ould nothing short of | 





ject until facts had developed what the true state | 


of things was. 


He believed that no measure of | 


this kind was requisite to induce England to desire | 


a speedy adjustment. 
was her interest; for, in proportion as the adjust- 
ment was postponed would her chances of receiv- 
ing any considerable portion of the territory be 


diminished. Her statesmen were well aware of | 


this fact. If anything would give us the territory, 
it would be the combined operation of time and of 
that American multiplication table to which the 
gentieman from Indiana [Mr. Kennepy] had so 
delicately alluded. 


public opinion was in England on the reception of 
the President’s Message. Was there anything in 
these advices to induce a belief that Reniet was 
not disposed to a peaceful adjustment? He main- 
tained there was not; for whilst one part of the 


yesterday, was eminently calculated to excite in 
the bosom of every Englishman a hostile feeling, 
there was in another part a salvo calculated to neu- 
tralize all injurious and resentful feelings. Mr. G. 
here adverted to the free-trade propositions of the 
Message, to the British interests involved in that 
contemplated policy, and the motives which it gave 


_England for compromise and concession so long 


as no issue involving her honor and high position 


Message, as had been remarked by a gentleman | 


| 
| 


She well knew that that | 





} 
i 
| 
| 


| 
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before the world was raised. If Mr. diem Was 


| now negotiating with her a commercial treaty 


the revenue laws of the United States should | thar 


. . > : be so 
modified as to give to England this great nation as 


a market for all her manufactured articles, and t),,, 


| to crush the rival manufactures of our own cou 


try, which had grown up under the wise and be 


| neficent policy of our ancestors, he was not ass 
| but that England would agree to adjust the dig 


culty on almost any 


( terms. Gentlemen talk, 
about purchasing a dishonorable peace, by the e»,. 
J Sul. 


_ render of an inch of this territory; but they coy); 


| see no dishonor in adapting our own legis! 


_ment; and thus they proposed to purchase 


_in a controversy for a comparative valueless 
‘To this, and no more, that we had a || 


: J ation On 
questions affecting our own people and nation «, 
suit the views and interests of the British Gover 


peace 
. : terri. 
tory, by surrendering a system of policy which ha) 
made this nation what it is—which had caused j; 
to grow, and prosper, and flourish, as no nation jp 
the history of the world ever had grown, and pros. 
pered, and flourished. 
It had been his intention to say something abou: 


and not competent, therefore, to go into those dis. 


| tinetions and technicalities which had been yery 
| properly introduced here, or to determine th 
| doubtful legal questions involved in that title, The 


only Jaw with which he was familiar (and he was 


| not very sure that he was even master of that) wag 


| the law of common sense. 
Would she make concessions with the sword of 


Would she even || 


He had examined the 
arguments and facts, and he would content himself 
with simply announcing that at every point of tie 


| controversy there was at least conflict of clain be. 
| tween the two Governments; and that if all tha: 


| were doubtful and indeterminate. 


each Government contended for was conceded, 
their claims, so far as public law was concerned, 
His OWN Opin- 


| ion was, that if his Celestial Majesty the Emperor 


| of China had the power now to make a settlemen: 


| upon any part of the territory of Oregon not occu- 


| pied by British or American people, and could 
gadocio, we could make a compulsory peace with || 


maintain it, he might in time establish a better rivht 
than either England or America; for he (Mr. G.,) 
did not believe that either the one Government or 


| the other had done all those things which by the 


'| twelve months? 
We had seen by recent advices what the state of | 





| argument of the Secretary of State. 


| and peaceful adjustment. 


| law of nations were required to give them a perfect 


title to the whole. 

Mr. G. then adverted cursorily to our claim un- 
der the Spanish title; and passed thence to the 
That genile- 
man (said Mr. G.) was a lawyer; but bring him 
up to the Bible to swear to his own arguments, 
and he believed he would stand aghast at the idea. 
The Secretary knew that we had no perfect tile 
to the whole of Oregon, and there was no doubt 
that he had been very much astonished to find in- 
telligent gentlemen on this floor adopt the conclu- 
sion that we had. The Secretary had argued asa 
lawyer would for his client and his fee; such was 
his duty; but that gentleman (Mr. G. thought) 


| did not himself believe the conclusions at which 


he had arrived, nor did he expect any other man 
to believe them. 

What was to be the effect of this notice? He 
had endeavored briefly to reply to the argumens 
made in its favor as a means of inducing a speedy 
He believed that t 
would have the contrary effect—to produce wat. 
What was to be done? The President had con- 
mitted this Government, so far as he could com- 
mit it, to this position, that the whole of Oregon 
was ours; he Thad asked this Congress to plac 
itself in the same position, and to give this nouce; 
and if it did so, Congress would then have com 


| mitted itself to all the measures necessary to carry 


What was to be done at the end of the 
Would it be consistent with the 
honor of this nation, after this notice should have 
expired, to permit the cross of St. George to float 
over all these forts of which we had heard °° 
much? or to admit British laws to have any effect 
there? Would not the United States be compelled 
by its own act to exercise all the rights and fune- 
tions of absolute sovereignty over that territory 

We would do so. We were bound to do so by 
this first step, and we could not, without bring 
disgrace and infamy upon the country, rece 
from our position. “Nothing short of the who 
of Oregon, and of the absolute right of sovereig"'y 
over the whole of Oregon, would preserve the D* 
tional honor, if Congress should the notice 0 
the form in which it had come from the Comm 


it out. 
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Could this be peaceably done? How were we 
to substitute the laws of the United States for | 
those of Great Britain without a collision, What 
was to be done with the British magistrates? 
How were we to break u these forts and estab- 
jishments over which the British flag waved ? 
Would there not be a conflict of jurisdiction that | 
must inevitably result in war? Would it be con- 
gistent with the honor of Great Britain, that we 
should drive her subjects out of the territory, or 
compel them to take the oath of allegiance to our 
Government, after all that had transpired, and 
after we had ourselves admitted that she had rights 
there? Would England tamely submit to it? 

But what if we were to have war? It was, some 
gentlemen seem to think, a small calamity; we 
could whip England and all creation; it was mere 
holyday work, so easy of accomplishment was it. 
He did not intend to undervalue the patriotism and 
the valor of his own countrymen. He believed 
he had a proper estimate of them. And whilst he 
was convinced that neither England, nor all nations 
combined, could subjugate the people of the United 
States, the idea that the United States could con- | 
guer and subjugate England was so absurd that it 
should never have had utterance here to disgrace 
an American Congress. It was utterly impossible. 
We had, indeed, in two wars, when we were much 
younger and feebler than we were now, won the 
victory; but it was to be borne in mind that, in the 
frst instance, Great Britain was engaged in a war 
with France, who was our ally in the conquest ; 
aud that in the second, the power of England was 
concentrated in a mighty struggle against the colos- 
sal power of Napoleon. 

Mr. G., after glancing very briefly at a few of 
the considerations of interest involved on either 
side, and expressing the opinion that we must 
have Oregon to the 49th degree, and not an inch 
farther, concluded by observing that, in his judg- 
ment, nothing could prevent a peacetul settlement 
of the controversy except unwise action on the 
partof Congress. That action he trusted would 
not be taken. He did not believe that this joint 
resolution could yass. lt seemed impossible. It 
would be a reflection on the patriotism and wisdom | 
of the American people 

Down went the Chairman’s hammer, and the 
magic words, ‘* the gentleman from Alabama,”’ fell 
on the ear of 

Mr. DARGAN;; but, not giving it up so, 

Mr. GENTRY (finishing his sentence, said,) as 
that patriotism and wisdom are represented in this 
House. 

Mr. DARGAN said, when he took his seat in 
this House it was with the resolution that his 
voice should not be heard in it upon any question 
of debate. He now departed from that course | 
which he had marked out for himself; and he ren. | 
dered no apology for it, save that his views seemed 
at least to be peculiar. He had listened to the de- 





bate with attention, and he regretted that he could | 


not agree with those who opposed the notice on | 
the one hand, nor with those, on the other hand, | 
who urged the adoption of the resolution now un- 
der consideration. He believed that a notice of | 
some kind ought to be given. Should we fail to 
give the notice in some form, or of some charac- 
ter, he would ask of the House what would be the | 
consequence? Suppose the difficulty be not settled | 
by negotiation; suppose they refused to give the 

notice under the existing circumstances of the case, | 
what, he asked, would be the consequence? Would 
it not become a political hobby? Aré not the 
American people taught to believe that the whole 
of Oregon is ours? and would it not be urged that 
Wwe are afraid to assert our title to what is clearly 
ourown? Mr. Chairman, it would sweep like a | 
tornado from Maine to Louisiana; and you could 


to the action of their representatives, would stand 
and say, “give not the notice: Iam afraid of war.’’ 
The notice, then, from the beginning, he had 
thought, in some shape or other, should be given. 
ut the question was, in what shape or form, and 
under what circumstances, shall it be given? For 
if we fail to give it, let one more year pass—let it 
the subject of political discussion at home—and 
we will convince the American mind that we own 
Up to 54° 40’; and when they are once thoroughly 
convinced of it, we will have them roused to arms, 
and war must decide the contest, unless England, 


eg should see fit to yield up to us all we 


| 
scarcely hear any of the people who, in response 
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D.’s) wish; to avoid that evil, he thought, was the 
wish of his constituents. But at the Same time, 
ae would be unwilling, he knew, to yield one 
inch, one foot of territory, that is clearly and indis- 
putably our own. 

This was the position occupied by the people 
of Alabama, to claim all that is our own; and if'a 
contest comes from such a cause, they would main- 
tain their rights, but by no means to assert a title 
to more than does belong to us. He was not the 
advocate of the British utle; but before this House, 
and before the American people, he would declare 
what their rights are. And although high fune- 
uonaries to this House might say they were more, 
yet he would give them his opinion of the extent 
of their rights; and if they did inform the Ameri- 
can people now, by this resolution, of the extent 
of their rights, he believed the question would be 
settled without war; for England would admit 
them; for our rights are founded on the principles 
of justice—on the broad principles of international 
law. Let us, then, fix them on this ground, where 
they can be maintained, and the question is set- 
tled, justice is done, the honor of the nation is un- 
tarnished, and peace is preserved. 

They were urged to pass the notice in its sim- 
ple unqualified torm; but connected as it would be 
with the positive declaration from the Executive 
that the whole of Oregon is ours, that our title ex- 
tends to 54° 40’, it would be an endorsement of 
that declaration to the American people. Should 
they make this endorsement, or not? If they did 
make it, what would be the consequences? Why, 
it was folly to suppose that no war would ensue. 
England is in possession north of the Columbia. 
She has forts there; she has arms there; she is in 

ossession. And will she yield that possession ? 

e would not ascribe to her courage and bravery 
more than belongs to the rest of the human fami- 
ly; but he asked gentlemen to point to that part 
of history where men with arms in their hands, 
and in possession of a country, claiming it as their 
own, have yielded that pussession upon the de- 
mands of another Power, unless those demands 
were based upon the principles of admitted right— 
upon the principles of international Jaw—unless 
they were compelled to yield them at the point of 
the sword. Now, if we wished to settle this ques- 
tion without difficulty, without bloodshed, let us 
make our claims to that portion of the territory 
that belongs to us; let us admit that the question 
is still one of negotiation and settlement; let us de- 
clare the line below which the English have no 
right; and his word for it, no war with England 
would come from the Oregon territory. 

What, then, are our rights?) What is our title? 
This brought him to the discussion of the main 
question. 
by discovery, and a right by purchase from Spain. 


But the right by discovery is to the valley of the | 
/ Columbia. And the same principles on which that 
right is founded to the Columbia valley, give Eng- | 


land the right to the country drained by Frazer's 
river. ‘This seemed to be clearly admitted. If, 


|, then, the rights of both nations depend upon dis- | 
covery, we have rights and England has rights. | 


Well, where would be the line of boundary be- 


| tween us? It was pretty well admitted on all sides, 


| 


that about the line of 49° of north latitude would 
be the fair line of separation between the two na- 


tions, if they depend upon the title by discovery | 


and possession only. e had heard no one an- 
nounce that, independent of the Spanish title—re- 
lying upon our right of discovery and possession 
only—England would be altogether excluded from 


some claim to that territory; because she possesses | 


rights by virtue of her discovery of Frazer’s river, 
and her possessions there, in the same manner as 
we have rights by our discovery of the Columbia 
river, and our possessions there. 

Then, to override the rights of England upon 


_Frazer’s river, we have the Spanish utle. This 


title being older, in point of time, the northwest 


| coast of this continent having first been discovered | 


by the Spaniards themselves, and we having ob- 
tained that title, we are older, in point of time, and 
ee our title is superior to that of Great 
Britain. e hold the title of Spain, it is true; but 


when we took that title from Spain how was the 


case? We took it charged with all the conditions, | 
with all the encumbrances that Spain, by her own | 


act, had imposed on that title before she parted 
with it. it the owner in fee of land execute a 


- To avoid the conflict of arms was his (Mr. |) mortgage upon that land, and then sell it to ano- 





It is said we have two rights—a right | 
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ther, how does that other take the title? He takes 
it subject to this the previous act of the prior own- 
er—subject to the encumbrances he has voluntari- 
ly imposed upon it. Thus did we take the title of 
Spain; and before we rely upon our Spanish title 
to override the tle of Engiand on the Frezer’s 
river, we must look to see what conditions, what 
encumbrances rested upon that tide when we ac- 
quired it from Spain. 

‘This brought him to the Nootka Sound conven- 
tion. It was said that the Nootka Sound conven- 
tion was abolished or abrogated by the subsequent 
war, in 1796, between England and Span. This 
was a penenes which struck him as a very re- 
markable and novel one. ‘Treaties, if he under- 
sioud them aright, may be fulfilled perfectly and 
completely on the act of signature and approval; 
or they may be (if he might be allowed the defi- 
nition) continuing in their character; that is, to be 
fulfilled from time to time, as is the case, for in- 
Stance, with commercial treaties; or they may 
partake of both these characters, as they may 
make grants of lands in one clause which will take 
efiect immediately, and they may make commer- 
cial regulations in another clause, which regula- 
tions will continue to be fulfilled from time to time. 
But under a treaty of the first class named, if it 
was a clear, indisputable, vested right that was 
conveyed, he asked if a subsequent war between 
the two nations divested that vested right? If so, 
we should Le afraid, or the gentleman from Mis- 
sourl should be afraid, how we ever went to war 
with France; or the moment of the declaration of 
war, he would become a French subject; if so, he 
(Mr. D.) should tremble ever to go to war with 
Spain, for the moment the declaration of war pass- 
ed, he should become a subject of the Spanish 
crown. But they saw at once that such a propo- 
sition was absurd. It was, then, for them to in- 
quire into the character of this Nootka Sound 
treaty, and see if its third article did not vest in 
England rights which a subsequent war could not 
divest. 

Mr. D. read the third article of the convention 
of Nootka sound between Great Britain and Spain, 
of October 28, 1790, as follows: 

‘* Art. 3. In order to strengthen the bonds of 
‘ friendship, and to preserve in future a perfect har- 
‘mony and good understanding between the two 
‘ contracting parties, it is agreed that their respect- 
‘ive subjects shall not be disturbed or molested, 
‘either in navigating or carrying on their fisheries 
‘in the Pacific ocean, or in the South seas, or in 
‘landing on the coasts of those seas in places not 
‘already occupied, for the purpose of carrying on 

| ‘their commerce with the natives of the country, 
‘or of making settlements there; the whole sub- 

| ‘ject, nevertheless, to the restrictions epecified in 
‘the three following articles,’’ &c. 
The right of ‘* making settlements.”” Mark 
| that. What, then, he asked, had divested Kng- 
| land of that right under that convention? And why 
was not the Spanish title now, as it was in 1790, 
charged with the encumbrance, with the condition 
of giving England the right to make settlements 
in the Oregon territory where she pleases? Eng- 
land had the right, under this convention, to go 

and plant colonies in that territory. In the exer- 
cise of this right, her citizens have gone there, and 
erected their houses, and made their homes. When 
were they bound to depart? When were they 
bound to abandon their homes, and to give up 
the territory in which they have made settlements? 

| When they had made “ settlements,” and conse- 
crated the soil as their home, without any limita- 
tions or restrictions on their rights, on what prin- 
ciple of justice or of law could they be compelled 
to abandon their homes, and surrender the terri- 
tory? ee 

Unless, then, the treaty did limit this right of 
settlement, the English have the right, under the 
treaty of 1790, to make their homes in the Oregon 
territory, and to fix there their permanent resi 
dences, and no power on earth, under the treaty, 

| could dispossess them of thatright. But the gen- 
| tleman from Indiana [Mr. Owen] concluded that 
there was a restriction on this article contained in 
the fifth article of the treaty. Now, if this restric- 
tive clause has not taken away the right secured 
to English subjects under the third article, then we 
‘| acquired the title of Spain subject to all the con- 
|| ditions and encumbrances she had made upon it 
| under this treaty. He would now call the atten- 
\| tion of the committee to these restricsions. H 
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would attempt to give them the correct construc- 
tion; and if there were any gentlemen of the bar 
who listened to him, who would read this treaty 
with particularity afterwards, he honestly believed 
they would say that the construction which he 
placed upon this treaty was the correct one, and 
that his position was unanswerable. This right, 
under the third article, was subject to the follow- 
ing restrictions: . 

Mr. D. read the fourth article of the treaty, as 
follows: 

‘‘Anr. 4. His Britannic Majesty engages to 
take the most effectual measures to prevent the 
navigation and the fishing of his subjects in the 
Pacific ocean or in the South seas from being 
made a pretext for illicit trade with the Spanish 
settlements; and, with this view, it is moreover 
‘expressly stipulated that British subjects shall 
‘ not navigate, or carry on their fishery in the said 
‘seas, within the spa e of ten sea leagues from any 
‘ part of the coasts already occupied by Spain.”’ 

That was the first restriction. Did that restric- 
tion go to negative the right on the part of English 
subjects to make settlements where the land was 
not previdusly oc upied? Itdid not. 

Now, the 5th article is supposed to control the 
3d, and to take away this clear and vested right. 
But the construction I put upon it is entirely differ- 
ent. Itis in these words: 

*‘Arr. 5. As well in the places which are to be 
‘restored to the British subjects, by virtue of the 
‘first article, as in all other parts of the north- 
* western coasts of North America, or of the islands 
‘adjacent, situate to the north of the parts of the 
‘said coast already occupied by Spain, wherever 
‘the subjects of either of the two powers shall 
‘have made settlements since the month of April, 


- 


- 





* 


‘179, or shall hereafter make any, the subjects of 


‘the other shall have free access, and shall carry 
‘on their trade without any disturbance or moles- 
‘ tation.” ; 

‘This article, so far from being a restriction, is 
simply an enlargement of the 4tharticle. The 4th 
article says this: **You shall not trade with my 
> ‘The 5th article: “ But in all 
settioments that may hereafter be made north of the 
settlements already in existence, you may trade 
with my subjects.’’ It is simply an enlargement 
of the 4th article, and not a restriction upon the 
3d article. No other construction could be given 


Spanish subjects. 
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|| would he hold out to the American people that claim to more than is ours; let us negative her rio, 


doctrine. * 


How, then, he asked, should the territory be || 


divided? Permit him to say that a division by the 
line of 49° would seem to be equitable, fair, and 
just. He preferred a notice, accompanied with the 
express declaration of the extent of our ttle to 49°, 
but he wuld go for a notice that would even ad- 
mit that the question is a subject of negotiation, 
without declaring the extent of our ttle. 


fered it the third time. 
thus encumbered—and which we have admitted is 
encumbered, by these offers to adjust and compro- 


mise—with what faith, with what claim to good | 
faith, could we stand up before the nations of the | 


earth and say: ** Now we will take the whole ter- 


ritory, although the consequences may be to in- | 
volve us in a war with England;’’ and, if a conflict | 


between these two nations come, permit him mere- 
ly to say—for he did not ti to describe the 
horrors of war—that the whole civilized world will 
feel the shock from pole to pole. He would never 


assert a claim in an individual capacity to a pro- | 
perty that he did not believe his own; he never || 


would yield what he honestly believed to be his 
own. He would never claim for his constituents, 
and he trusted in God the ume would never come 
when any man upon this floor would claim for the 


American people, any right not clearly their own. | 
When the claim is made, he would not count the | 


cost or the consequences of maintaining it. There- 


fore, although he believed the Executive had hon- | 


estly urged this matter, he was compelled to dif- 
fer with him. He thought it beeame this House 


to investigate this question of legal right, and not | 


permit themselves to be led by the President to say 


If they did—if they submitted to his opinion as to 
our legal rights, and asserted our title to the whole 
of Oregon—was it not vain and idle for us to ex- 
pect England to yield to our demands and surren- 
der her rights? Had the time come when any in- 
dependent nation of the earth—he cared not what 
nation, whether Great Britain, France, or Spain— 
when any independent nation, declaring her in- 
dependence and maintaining her independence, 
would yield and give up her clear and indisputable 
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He | 
thought we had committed ourselves to this, be- | 
cause we had offered it once—because we had of- | 
fered it twice—yea, if he mistook not, we had of- | 
How, then, with a title | 


| be war? 


‘all find content and happiness; 
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altogether, and say we will drive her hence With a 
strong arm, (and that is about the effect of this na 
ked notice in conjanction with the declaration .» 


the Executive that our title is clear and unques 


| tionable up to 54° 40’,) and we cannot elicit the 
| sympathies of mankind. They will see that the 


position we occupy is in violation of the rights op 
others. He should fear, under such cireumst 
to look to the Throne of Grace for success. 
Let us not, then, hold out the idea to the Ay 
can people, by giving this notice in its simple, wy, 
qualified form, that our title is good to 54° 44)’ If 
we do, who can doubt that the consequence yj) 
And he believed that the advocates of 
this notice thought that war would follow. 
One word more. He had intended simply to 
a his views upon the question of title: “ 1 
ie had a few minutes remaining, he would allude 
to the sentiment that had been advanced, that the 
tree of liberty flourishes best when bedewed with 


ane es, 


ler}. 


| blood, and the idea seemed to impart enthusiasy, 
GS 


to the friends of the resolution. But such, My 
Chairman, (said Mr. D.,) is not the tree of liberty 
which I admire. On the contrary, if the tree of 
liberty under which I rest requires the blood of ne 
and mine to give it nourishment, I would gay. 
‘*Cut it down; why cumbereth it the ground? 


| The tree of liberty which I would cultivate crows 


best in peace and harmony, and under its shade 
for its defence, 
would I be willing, when assaulted by the hand of 
tyranny, to spill my blood. 

It might be—he trusted it would not be—that we 
should be involved in war. He did not believe we 
should be, if we would be content simply with our 
rights. But if war is to follow the maintenance of 
our just rights, why, then, let it come with all its 


} || horrors; for if we yield or abandon our rights for 
that our legal rights are precisely what he declares. || fear of war, we lose our position among the nations 


| of the earth. 


Apply, then, the doctrine to Eng. 
land: will she abandon her rights? But if war, jie 
repeated, be forced upon us, although he would 
not pass any encomium upon his constituents for 


t 


their martial spirit, yet permit him to say in their 


|| behalf—and he believed he spoke their sentiments— 
|| they would not ask of their friends to borrow for- 
| titude to bear them up against its misfortunes. No. 


We would gather upon our beach, (said he,) be- 


| side our native rock, against which the mad waves 


to the two articles. 
If this, then, was the correct construction, the 


rights because demanded by another nation? What || of “ old ocean’’ have beat for ages past without 


third article stands unrestrained and unlimited; 
and the right to make settlements was vested in 
Great Britain by the treaty of 1790. Well, if this 
right to make settlements, to erect buildings, and 
to fix permanent homes, is conveyed and vested 
by the third article of that treaty, and there is no 
“limitation of time how long they shall remain; if 
that right was not restricted to any part of the ter- 
ritory, but was granted absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally, save with the one restriction of trading 
with Spanish subjects, he asked, in the name of 
common sense, he appealed to all those who had 
a notion of the legal effect of treaties, what influ- 
ence could a war have upon that right?) Was he 
to be told, and were they to endorse the doctrine 
at this day, that when a nation enters into a con- 
tract, when that contract is executed, and when 
the rights conveyed are vested perpetually, that a 
war will work a divestiture of those rights, and an- 
nul that contract? Ifso, it was a new doctrine— 
it was a new era in the history of international 
law! No such doctrine could be sustained. 

Then he said that we took the Spanish titie, 
whatever it might be, charged with the conditions, 
encumbrances, and with all the restrictions that 
Spain put upon it before it passed into our hands. 
Now, let us stand upon our Spanish utle, and how 
are we to treat the question? We have the Span- 
ish title, it is true; but that title is subject to the 
right of making settlements on the part of Great 
Britain. How can the question be settled? We 
wish now to make a division of the soil; we are no 
longer willing to remain in joint occupancy. On 
the one side, it is asserted that our right is perfect, 
absolute, and complete, to the whole territory. 
ile was willing to assert for his constituents, and 
for the American people, every right that accords 
to the law of nations—every right which, accord- 
ing to reason and justice, they possess; but no 
a on earth could make him assert that we 
ave a right when that right is negatived—neg- 
atuved by the law, negatived by contract; nor 


nation had ever done it, until she was a conquered or 


conflict? If so, she has lost the character she once 


had of being firm, chivalrous, and determined at || 
g ’ ’ | 


all hazards to maintain her just rights. If so, it 
would be a stain upon her honor, a deep disgrace 
upon her nation, an abandonment of the policy she 
has ever pursued. She will not make this aban- 
donment, and involve herself in this dishonor and 
disgrace. A conflict, then, must ensue if we assert 
the right claimed by gentlemen. Weare informed 
by the Executive, that negotiations have ceased; 
that we have reached a point where all negotia- 
tions are ended; that our title is to 54° 40’; and 


that we must be prepared to stand up and defend | 


these rights. He saw the necessity of giving this 
notice; but he asked of this House—at least of all 


those who would be unwilling to hold out to their | 


fellow-citizens a claim of more than is our just due 
—to accompany that notice with a clear, distinct, 
and positive assertion as to the extent of these 
rights. England will see, then, that we assert a 
claim to that which is ours, and nomore. If awar 


follows, how will we stand in the estimation of |! 
mankind? ** We have attempted time after time to | 
negotiate this question; we have offered to com- | 


promise with you upon the line of right; you have 


rejected it; it becomes necessary to dissolve this | 


convention; and in twelve months that portion of 
the territory to which we are clearly entitled you 
must jquit, and leave to us.’’ If a conuict comes 


from our pursuiug such a course, be assured the | 


nations of the earth will justify us, for we are 
forced into a war for the maintenance of a title 
which is indisputably ours; and we will be sustain- 
ed not only by the American people, but by the 


opinion of mankind, and by the judgments of an | 
Let us stand on the prin- | 


overruling Providence. 


ciples of justice and on our rights, and we shall 
ever triumph. 


But let us, on the contrary, asser; 


SAC || impression made, and still it stands and casts them 
a subdued nation, and unable to maintain herrights, || 


and had to ask them on such terms as the strong | 
arm of the conqueror might see fit to grant them? | 
Would England, then, yield her rights without a | 


back upon her own bosom. We would stand in 
like manner and drive back our foes, and make 
them seek the quiet of their passions in their own 
homes; we would meet the consequences, be they 
what they may. 

True it was, that the exercise of the power to 


| give the notice was purely a conventional right, 
| and within itself was not warlike; it was entirely a 
| peaceful measure. 


But he was not entitled to the 
character of a prudent counsellor who would do an 
act merely because he may lawfully do it without 


| regard to the consequences that must follow that 


act. Give the notice in its simple, unqualified 
form, and we must negotiate or fight. We are told 
that negotiations are at an end; the alternative of 
war, then, only remains. If we must fight, let us 
be on the right side; let us assume the position i! 
which we shall be justified in the eyes of the civi- 
ized world; and then the American people wil! 
have nothing to fear from England or from the 
world. e. 
Was he right or wrong? The decision of this 


| question depended on the reading of this article ot 
| the convention of Nootka sound. 


If we depend 
upon discovery, England, it is admitted, had some 
rights and we had some. If we look to our Spat- 
ish title, the right of settlement is granted to Great 


Britain in the 3d article; the 4th and 5th articles 


make no restriction, no limitation upon this right 
of settlement. And war will not divest this right; 
nothing but the consent of the grantee will do 1t, 
unless the right is lost by the fortunes of war; and 
ere we can take it by force from England, her powe! 
must be subverted and her throne be crumbled into 
atoms. A war, then, for the extermination of the 


| liberty of one or the other of the Governments 's 


the consequence of asserting our title to 54° 40. 
Shall we make this assertion, or not? The lives 
of thousands are invelved in the decision of tus 
uestion. Shall we blindly and rashly hazard 
those lives without regard to the true state of our 


| title ? 
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Mr. DELANO, apologizing for obtruding him- | 
self upon the attention of the committee, remarked, || 
that as he should in all probability vote on this |) 
question against many of those individuals with 
whom it was his pride and his pleasure to act, he 
regarded it due to himself and his constituents 
briefly to state the reasons which would govern 
bis vote. He commented upon the magnitude and 
the national character of the question, and regarded | 
tas one in Which the whole country, from east to 
west, from north to south, were equally interest- 
ed, and one whose decision should be uninfluenced 
hy motives of a sectional or party character. He | 
apprehended, however, that it had been forced | 
upon the country by party considerations for the 

urpose of prompting the speed and giving velocity 
to the probable success of the party now in power | 
in the administration of this country, — Were it not 
for this, our citizens would be continuing quietly to 
wend their way to Oregon, and daily to strengthen || 
our power there—our hearts vibrating in sympathy 
responsive to every touch of theirs, and unbroken || 
by the heights of the mountains between us. But | 
the question being before them, by whatever means, | 
it now became their duty to come to such a de- 

cision as the rights and honor of the country de- | 
manded at their hands. || 

He now advanced to the precise question before | 
the committee; and having stated it, he said there 
were two considerations that ought to influence 
them in its decision; one, the strength of our title, 
and the other, the effect which the giving the no- 
tice would have upon the country at large. The 
latter question he considered one of great im- || 
portance, and to it he should chiefly direct his re- 
marks. 

He proceeded, however, first, cursorily to run | 
over the question of title. By the right of discovery 
and exploration, setting aside any title we may 
have acquired from Spain, he believed we could | 
claim an indisputable title to 49°—perhaps to 4949, | 
north latitude. He would not be unwilling to take 
the affirmative of this question in an action of eject- 
ment, and he would rest upon the strength of our 
tite, not upon the weakness of the title of our ad- 
versary. 

But we had rights beyond this—rights on which | 
he placed some stress. In 1774 or 1775, Spain ex- 
plored the northwest coast of America as high up | 
as 58°, if not as high as 61°, north latitude. ‘This | 
exploration, he believed, was hastened on the part 
of Spain in consequence of a difficulty that oceur- 
red between her and Great Britain some time pre- | 
vious to that in reference to the Falkland islands, |! 
Mr. D. proceeded to notice successively, and very 
briefly, the settlement made by Spain at Nootka 
sound; the difficulty arising between that Gov- | 
erament and England out of the seizure by the | 
former of a vessel owned by citizens of the latter | 
Government; the immediately subsequent assertion 
by Spain of her title to the whole territory; and 
the weaty of Nootka sound, in which these diffi- 
culues terminated. By this treaty, he had heard 
asserted on this floor, and particularly by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Houmes,]} 
tat Spain conceded rights to Great Britain. He 
did not understand from the terms of that treaty 
that such was the case; but while Spain claimed 
the right of sovereignty to the entire country, and 
did not surrender it by the treaty, it was merely 
an agreement on her part that between certain 
pomts, governed by certain restrictions, Great 
britain might use and occupy the country jointly 
with her, 

Now, sir, (said Mr. D.) how does the case stand? 

e have acquired all the rights of Spain under the | 
‘reaty Of 1819. If Spain had any claim to the ter- | 
ritory, we have it from her. He agreed that it was || 
hecessary that discovery and exploration should | 
»€ followed by actual settlement, in order to per- 
lecta utle; for if it was not so followed, a sort of 
‘atute of limitations would apply to the claim. 
Bat Great Britain could not set up any such lim- 
tation asa bar to our claim. If two neighbors, 
laving a claim to a piece of land, agreed to a joint 
eccupancy, would that enable one of the parties to 
Set up a linitation as a barrier to the claim of the 
other? The rights which Spain acquired from dis- 
covery could not be divested from her while the 
‘reaty of joint occupancy was in existence. He | 
alluded to the course of Great Britain in reference || 
‘o her right to Oregon in 1818. She then laid a 
claim to the whole country and sovereignty over 
i. This was before we were possessed of the | 





Spanish title, and we then claimed it by the right 
of discovery and exploration in regard to the coun- 


| try watered by the Columbia river. At that time 


Great Britain set up a claim to sovereignty over 
the country; but in 1827 she abandoned the claim 
to sovereignty, and went back to her Nootka 


| sound treaty, and claimed merely the right of set- 
| tlement under that treaty. Great Britain now 
|| claimed no exclusive sovereignty over any portion 
| of that territory. Her present claim was not in 


respect to any part, but the whole, and was lim- 
ited to a right of joint occupancy in common with 
other States, leaving the right ot exclusive domin- 
ion in abeyance. ‘The rights claimed by Great 


| Britain in this territory were defined in the follow- 


ing provisions of the Nootka sound treaty, to wit: 

** That the respective subjects of the two parties 
* should not be disturbed or molested either in nav- 
‘ igating or carrying on their fisheries in the Pa- 
* cific ocean, or in the South seas, or in landing on 
the coasts of those seas, in places not already 
‘occupied, for the purpose of carrying on thear 
‘commerce with the natives of the country, or of 
making settlements there; thatin all places where 
the subjects of either shall have made settlements 
* since the month of April, 1789, or shall hereafter 
‘make any, the subjects of the other shall have 
free access, and shall carry on their trade without 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


‘any molestation.” 


Could we not go back and take our stand pre- 
cisely where Spain stood at the date of this treaty ? 


| Which was the best title then, that of Spain or 
/Great Britain? No neglect on the part of Spain 


could be availed of, and we were entitled to take 
the same position which Spain had at the time of 
the Nootka sound treaty. 

He did not profess to be a profound constitu- 


| tional lawyer, but these were the views which he 


had been led, by much reflection, to take of this 
subject. He had said all he had intended to say 
on this point, and he had submitted the consider- 
ations which should govern his actions, whether 


| they were worth anything or nothing. 


It had been said that we had various other titles 
under which we could claiin Oregon, without refer- 
ence to the titles which he had maintained. In the 
first place, it was said that we had a title under 
Adam’s will. In the next place, manifest destiny, 
it was said, had given usa title. <A third title we 
had derived, according to the suggestion of one gen- 


|| tleman, from the will of the Creator. He (Mr. D.) 
| had heard it suggested that no title, under a will, 


could vest until the testator was dead; and there- 
fore he was disposed to doubt whether we could 
derive any claim from the last-mentioned title. He 
did not claim Oregon upon any such ground. Nor 
did he recognise the tite supposed to be derived 
from our manifest destiny. Lie greatly feared that 
doctrine of manifest destiny. He feared that it was 


|one that would delude us into extravagant and 
| disastrous measures. It was said of glory that it 
| was like a circle in the water, always enlarging it- 
| self, until it was at last lost. 
| in this debate, that the people of the United States 
| had spread, and were spreading, and would con 


So it had been said, 


tinue to spread from generation to generation. He 
feared this system of spreading, for it must ulti- 
mately lead to the destruction of the country. Its 
identity would be lost. He would not press the ac- 
quisition of any territory not properly belonging to 
us, for he believed that such acquisitions wouid ulti- 
mately do us more harm than good. Mr. D. made 
some reference to the acquisition of ‘Texas, for 
which there was no apology in the pretension that 


| it would extend the area of freedom. One of his 


objections to Texas annexation was, that it was 
founded upon a doctrine that would ultimately lead 


—as had, indeed, been admitted—to an extension | 


of our territory over the whole continent. He 


|| greatly feared that this was now a growing senti- 


ment. He would not add any new territory, but 


| for that which he had already he would contend as 


well against the strong as against the weak, haz- 
arding for it even a war, if necessary. 

What would be the effect of this notice? He 
thought that it would be salutary and amicable. He 


| did not apprehend that it would give occasion for 


awar. But it was said the measures which would 
necessarily follow it would lead to war. ‘That 
(Mr. D. said) would depend very much upon what 
we should do after giving the notice. It could 
hardly be supposed that two nations, in forming a 


| treaty for an amicable settlement of a question, 


should introduce a stipulation, a compliance with 











317 
which would necessarily lead toa war. He thought 
that the proper course to pursue was, to sweep 
away all the impediments which were now before 
us in the way of occupying and settling the coun- 
try, and afterwards to take such steps as prudence, 
caution, and justice should demand. So far as the 
notice was concerned, we should have justice on 
our side. Let us give this notice, (said Mr. D.,) 
and give it now; for a neglect to do it would ult- 
mately lead to the most evil consequences. 

What was our situation now? Were we not 
involved in the disastrous consequences of a long 
delay in the settlement of this question? The mis- 
fortune was that at the Baltimore convention it was 
necessary to make some new issues. ‘The South 
Was anxious to obtain ‘Texas, and it was necessary 
for the success of the party to gratify the South. 
But this could not be done without seasoning the 
dish in such a way as to make it palatable to other 
sections of the country, and, therefore, Oregon was 
thrown into it to make it so down. Let us not 
(said Mr. D.) keep up this question as a plaything 
for political parties. It might feed the fury of 
party strife, but it would be destructive of the best 
interests of the country. ‘The notice ought to be 
riven, with the view to take the quesuion out of the 
hands of politicians and party men, 

The honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Territories, {Mr. Dove.ass,] had said that we 
were now in a fever. It was true we were ina fe- 
ver, and he much wished that the fever micht be 
abated. Any competent physician would pro- 
nounce it a burning fever under which we were 
suflering, and that the proper remedy for it would 
be to take away the cause of the fever. If we left 
the question open another year, what would be the 
consequence? We should have another message, 
with a disquisition of several pages, and claiming 
ihe whole of Oregon and recommending the notice. 
Where, then, would be the commerce and the bu- 
siness of this country, if this state of agitation 
should be continued? 

He had no fear that our President was in favor 
of awar. He had no doubt that he desired a 
peaceable and just settlement of this question. 
The President’s principles and views in regard to 
a reform of the tariff would prevent him from seek - 
ing to plunge the country into 9 war. 

it was said that this notice would lead to a war, 
but he had seen and heard no evidence by which he 
could be convinced of that. Whence came this ery 
of war? It came from a quarter where, as he had 
always supposed, men were born insensible to fear; 
from those who carried their hearts in their hands; 
and from those who were also equally willing to go 
into a conflict for a just right with Great Britain as 
with Mexico. 

‘These gentlemen now told us of the dangers and 
disasters of war, and the power and resources of 
our contemplated enemy. One gentleman had told 
us that making the circuit of the globe he could 
hear the morning and evening drums of England 
from the rising to the setting of the sun. : 

All this (said Mr. D.) is fantasy. Gentlemen 
were certainly dreaming, and not speaking of re- 
alities. Another gentleman had descried in the 
heavens a dark, lowering cloud, rising from Ore- 
gon, and darting out bayonets, and bomb-shells, 
and red-hot shot. This was a vision; and as it 
came from an elderly gentleman, it might be said 
that ‘our old men saw visions,’’ as in the other 
case it might be as justly said that ‘our young men 
dreamed dreams.” Certainly these gentlemen 
were much more subject to the application of these 
quotations than was the venerable genueman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] to whom it had 
been in part applied by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Hunter.] No, sir, (said Mr. D.,) a 
notice will not produce a war; and the danger of a 
war, as resulting from it, could nat be objected to 
its adoption, even if it should be admitted that 
such danger was to be the criterion of our action. 
But, according to his view of the matter, the con- 
sequences of this course were not to be considered 
when we were claiming our just rights. In every 
question in which our national rights were involved, 
he would support them, without stopping to in- 
quire how potent might be that nation which dis- 
puted them. 

As to the manner in which the notice should be 
given, he declared himself to be in favor of the 

yroposition of the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 

ILLIARD,] to wit: that we should give the Presi- 
dent the power to give the notice whenever he 
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might think it proper. 


the Baltimore convention. 


and he did not wish to put it in the power of the |) 


President to say that he was prevented from carry- 
ing out his views by the opposition of the Whigs. 
The discretionary power which he thus proposed 
to give to the President could not be anal ina 
manner to endanger the interests of the country. 
It could not be supposed that the President wanted 
awar. If hedid wanta war, he had ample means 
of provoking it without this notice. 


‘|| Whole 





This question has been |\the yeas and nays were taken, and resulted as | 
pressed upon us in consequence of its agitation at || follows: For the adjournment, 45; against it, 65. || 
But-it was now here, || — 


i 
| 


| 


| 


One of his collearues on the other side of the || 
House had expressed his desire that this discretion | 


should not be given to the President, but that the 
power should be exercised by Congress. His 
colleague wanted some more humbug about this 


affair, although the party use made of the question | 


had put the country in the position in which it 
now was. Gentlemen had now found out who 
James K. Polk was. If they had learned the 
Whigs who he was before they had found out 
themselves, they were not to blame the Whigs for 
it. He (Mr. D.) was perfectly willing to give the 
power to the President, to do whatever, in this 


matter, the interest and honor of the country might || follows: For the adjournment 59, against it 53. 


He would leave his || 


require in his estimation. 
action unrestrained, and then, before God and his 


|an evening session was not in order: the only 


| absent members. 


/ minutes to 5 o’clock.) 


country, he would hold him responsible for what || 


he did, 


It had been said that we of the North now go | 
for Oregon upon sectional ground; that we wish | 


to extend our population, territory, and power, 
and therefore make this our question. 

Something had also been said in reference to 
hostility to southern institutions as a motive of our 
action. If the charge of sectional considerations 
was intended to apply to his colleague, [understood 
to be Mr. Gippines,] he would say that he did not 
deserve the charge. Shall we (said Mr. D.) be 
accused of sectional motives? I deny the charge. 
He called upon gentlemen to answer for their own 
declarations and deeds before they accused the 
friends of Oregon of sectional motives. He (Mr. 
D.) was not here at the last session, when the de- 
bates on this subject took place; but hearing his 
own country traduced by the accusation of acting 
under sectional feelings, he thoueht that he would 
refer back to the debates of the late session, and 
see what had been said on that occasion, 

The gentleman from South Carolina [ Mr. 
Houmes} had said: 

‘* Let the South look to it. He warned them 
‘ that if the area of southern interests and southern 
‘growth was to be thus circumscribed, while the 
* area for northern expansion was stretched beyond 
‘the Rocky mountains, until the western hunter 
‘and the northern emigrant should lave their weary 
* limbs in the waters of the calm Pacific, the South 
*‘ would indeed be wretched. 

*‘It is no time for the South to pause, to tem- 
‘ porize, to compromise. The time for safe con- 
* cession has gone by; opinions are arrayed; the 
* South must meet the crisis; Texas is the stake; 

* ¢ Here must we stand, 
And breast us to the shock.*”’ 

Would any one accuse him and his friends of 
sectional sentiments after such declarations as 
these? And the object of these declarations was 
to extend and perpetuate the existence of slavery. 


These gentlemen now charge us with sectional | 


views. He hurled back the charge. If the charge 


applied to any party or portion of the country, it | 


wes not to him and his friends. 


He (Mr. D.) would say that “ this was not the | 


time for the North to pause, to temporize, or to 
compromise. ‘The time for safe concession had 


gone by; opinions were arrayed; the North must || 


meet the crisis; Oregon was the stake; and 


‘* Here must we stand, 
And breast us to the shock.”’ 


And I (concluded Mr. D.) will do all that lies 
in my power to sustain the North in this position. 
Mr. RHETT then obtained the floor; when 

A motion was made that the committee rise, on 
which a quorum did not vote. 

Another count was called 
voted, 

The committee rose and reported the fact. 

The SPEAKER having taken the chair, 

Mr. HENLEY moved a call of the House; 
pending which 

A motion was made by Mr. STEPHENS (at a 
quarter past 4 o’clock, p. m.) to adjourn; on which 


for. No quorum 


| 


| 





1] 


} 





journ. | 
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And so the House refused to adjourn. 


The call moved by Mr. Henxey was then or- || 
dered. 

And the Clerk commenced to call the roll; when 

Mr. RHETT moved to dispense with the call. | 
Carried. 

Mr. R. then moved to go into Committee of the 


The CHAIR said the motion could not be put 
in the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. COBB moved a recess till half past 7 
o’clock, p. m. 

Mr. WINTHROP raised, as a question of order, 
that, in the absence of a quorum, the motion for || 


thing which the House could do was to adjourn, 
or to take measures to compel the attendance m1 





The CHAIR ruled in favor of the point raised 
byeMr. Wintrurop. 
Mr. VANCE then moved an adjournment, (20 





‘The yeas and nays were taken, and resulted as | 


Just a quorum. || 
And the House adjourned till to-morrow, at 10 || 
o'clock. | 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, February 6, 1846. 
The House, in pursuance of its order of yester- 
day, met at 10 o’clock. 
Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL moved that the read- 
ing of the Journal be dispensed with. 

Mr. RATHBUN asked leave to make a report 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MecILVAINE (remarking that nothing like 
a quorum was present) moved that the House ad- || 


Mr. McK AY asked the yeas and nays, which | 
were ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE W. JONES inquired whether | 
the reading of the Journal had been dispensed 
with. | 

Mr. RATHBUN said, if the gentleman who 
had made that motion would withdraw it 

‘The SPEAKER interposed, and said that, from | 
the present appearence of the House, it would not 
be in order to read the Journal. 

‘The pending question was on the motion to ad- | 





journ. | 


Mr. G. W. JONES moved that there be a call | 
of the House. | 
The SPEAKER said, the motion to adjourn 
would take precedence over a motion that there be 
a call of the House. 
The question, ‘* Will this House adjourn ?”’ was 
then taken, and decided in the negative, as follows: 
YtAS—Messrs. Ashmun, Mcelivaine, and 
W oodworth—3. 

NAYS—Messrs. S. Adams, Arnold, Biggs. | 
James A. Black, John H. Campbell, Reuven 
Chapman, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, Crozier, Culver, 
Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan, Jeflerson Davis, 
Dobbin, Dromgoole, Duniap, Fries, Giddings, 
Giles, Hilliard, George 8. Houston, Hungerford, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, George W. Jones, Seaborn 
Jones, Leib, Long, McClean, McClelland, Mc- | 
Kay, Barclay Martin, Morse, Moseley, Moulton, 
Norris, Parish, Perrill, Pollock, Price, Rathbun, 
Reid, Rhett, Ritter, Runk, Sawyer, Scammon, 
Severance, Alexander D. Sims, Simpson, Truman 
Smith, Stephens, St. John, Strohm, Strong, 
‘Thibodeaux, Thomasson, James Thompson, ‘Tib- |! 
batts, Wheaton, Woodward, Yancey, and Yell— 
64. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

But no quorum voted, [though a number of mem- 


|| bers entered the hall ad interim. 


The SPEAKER said there was evidently a quo- 
rum present, and the Journal might now be read. 

The motion of Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL, that its 
reading be dispensed with, was then renewed; and 
the question being taken— 

The SPEAKER announced that the reading of | 
the Journal had been dispensed with. | 
Mr. McKAY moved that the House resolve it- 
self into Committee of the Whole on the state of | 
the Union. i] 

Mr. VANCE insisted on the reading of the Jour- |, 
nal, ii 


two-thirds had so voted. 





Feb. 6, 


The SPEAKER said that, by a vote of two. 
thirds, the reading could be dispensed, and 
cording to the sound upon the ear of the Speak 





ac- 
er, 


Mr. VANCE called for a division, which was 
taken; and the vote stood—yeas 66, noes 40, 
So two-thirds of those present did not vote jn 
the affirmative. 
But no quorum voted. 
The SPEAKER said there was evidently a quo- 
rum present. 
_The motion that the reading of the Journal be 
dispensed with was thereupon withdrawn. 
And the Journal of yesterday was read and ap 
proved. 
OREGON. 


Whereupon, the House, on motion of Mr. Me. 
KAY, resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Tissarts, of Key. 
tucky, in the chair,) and resumed the consideration 


| of the joint resolution of notice. 


Mr. RHETT, who was entitled to the floor 
from last evening, rose and said he had obtained 
the floor for the purpose of completing the obser. 


| vations which he was unable to go through when 
he occupied the attention of the House formerly 


upon the bill for raising a regiment of mounted 
riflemen. He had then touched only on one branch 
of the subject; and he had intended now to speak 
upon the question of title. But it was thought that 
there was a degree of impropriety that he should 
speak in the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, when he had previously spoken up- 
on this subject on the bill which he had mentioned. 
Under these circumstances, being incapable of 
offending a sense of justice, and much less of im- 
propriety in his course of conduct, he should there- 


| fore decline addressing the committee, 


[Various cries of ‘* Go on,” * go on."’} 

Mr. R. resumed his seat. 

Mr. J. DAVIS obtained the floor; but proposed 
to yield to Mr. Ruert, if that gentleman would 
now go on with his remarks. 


Mr. RHETT again declined. It was impossi- 


| ble for him (he said) to violate what he conceived 


to be the very plainly-expressed opinion of gentle- 


_men on this floor. 


Mr. JEFFERSON DAVIS addressed the com- 
mittee during the hour. He knew not (he said) 
whether he more regretted the time at which this 


| discussion has been intreduced, or the manner in 


which it has been conducted. We were engaged 
in delicate and highly important negotiations with 
Mexico, the end of which we had hopea would 
be an adjustment of our boundary on terms the 
vast advantage of which it would be difficult to 
estimate. If, sir, (said Mr. D.,) by this exciting 
discussion we shall hereafter find that we have lost 
the key to the commerce of the Pacific, none who 
hears me will live long enough to cease from his 
regrets for the injury our country has sustained. 
Again, sir; a long peace has served to extend the 
bonds of commerce throughout the civilized world, 
drawing nations from remote quarters of the globe 
into friendly alliance and that mutual dependence 
which promised a lasting peace and unshackled 
commerce. In the East, there appeared a rain- 
bow which promised that the waters of national 
jealousy and proscription were about to recede 
trom the face of the earth, and the spirit of free 
trade to move over the face thereof. But this, sir, 
is a hope not so universally cherished in this 
House as I could desire. We have even been told 
that one of the advantages to result from war will 
he emancipation from the manufacturers of Man- 
chester and Birmingham. 

I hope, sir, the day is far distant when meas- 


ures of peace or war will be prompted by section- 


al or class interests. War, sir, is a dread alterua- 
tive, and should be the last resort; but when de- 
manded for the maintenance of the honor of the 


country, or for the security and protection of our 


citizens against outrage by other Governments, I 
trust we shall not sit here for weeks to discuss 


the propriety, to dwell upon the losses, or paint 
| the horrors of war. 


Mr. Chairman, it has been asserted that the peo- 
ple demand action, and we must advance. Whilst, 
sir, | admit the propriety of looking to and reflect- 
ing public opinion, especially upon a question 


which is viewed as deciding between peace or war, 
I cannot respond to the opinion, nor consent to 
govern my conduct by the idea, that the public 
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man who attempts to stem the current of a war | 
-citeme ; 
a public indignation. Sir, may the day never 
come when there will be so litte of public virtue 
and patriotic devotion among the representatives 
of the people, that any ears who chooses 
to make violent and unfounde appeals to raise a 
war clamor in the country will be allowed, unop- 
posed, to mislead the people as to the true ques- 
tions at issue, and to rule their representatives | 
through their love of place and political timidity. 
Mr. Chairman, I have been struck with sur- 
prise, only exceeded by mortification, at the free- 
dom with which disgrace and dishonor have been 
mingled with the name of our country. Upon one || 
side, to give notice, and involve the country in a) 
war, is disgrace; upon the other side, not to give | 
notice, to rest in Our present position, Is dishonor, 
And my colleague (Mr. ‘THompson] says ‘‘notice”’ | 
is the only way to avoid war; that to extend our |) 


jaws over our people in Oregon is war—a war of | 
disgrace. Sir, whence comes this decision, this | 
new light upon the Oregon question? ‘The leaders 
in the Oregon movement, in other times, held dif- 
ferent views. And, sir, the discussions upon Or- 
ezon, at former periods, would certainly not suf- | 
fer by a comparison with ours; nor, sir, did the 
commissioners who negotiated the convention of 
joint monary either English or American, so | 
‘understand it. f ¥ 

Mr. Gallatin has recently called public attention | 
to the fact, that in 1827, our plenipotenuary re- 
fused to agree to any express provision that, in 
extending the convention of 1818, neither party | 
should exercise any exclusive sovereignty over 
the territory. The probability that it might be- 
come necessary for the United States to establish 
a territorial or some sort of government over their 
own citizens was explicitly avowed. Sir, by dis- 
covery, exploration, and possession, we claimed | 
exclusive sovereignty over the valley of the Co- | 
lumbia, and our exclusive possession as against 
England was admitted by the restoration of our 
posts in Oregon—the formal, actual surrender of | 
Astoria. The convention for joint right to trade | 
in Oregon did not destroy our exclusive possession | 
of a part, nor limit the rights or powers we might 
exercise within their former bounds; and that this 
is the British construction, is sufficiently apparent 
by the assertion of rights as derived from the Noot- 
ka convention over the same territory. 

Nothing can be more demonstrable than the un- 
fitness of joint-occupation rights to an agricultural 
people. It was not designed so to operate, but 
was designed for a country in the hands of hunt- 
ers, trappers, and Indian traders. 

The iiudeom Bay Company, so often represent- 
ed as colonizing Oregon, has interests directly op- 
posed to agricultural settlements. ‘The fur-trappers 
have been (if my information js correct) aided in 
establishing themselves on the south side of Oregon. 
Fur-trading companies usually require their dis- 
charged hands to leave the country, and resist, in- 
stead of promoting, colonization—of necessity 
destructive to their trade. ‘The Puget Sound Com- 
pany is agricultural, and its settlements are in vio- 
lation of our convention with England; and the 
notice required is to forbid such infraction of the | 
treaty. That no right to plant colonies can be de- 
dueed from the conventions of 1818 and 1827 is too 
plain to admit of argument. The claim, if any, | 
must be drawn from the convention between Eng- 
land and Spain, called the Nootka convention. If 
that convention be still in force, it must be because 
itwas the declaration of rights, not the grant of | 
advantages; and thus, for the sake of argument, I | 
will consider it. 1} 

That Spain had the exclusive right of occupa- | 
tion on the northwest coast of America, as far as | 
her discoveries extended, was not denied; but the | 
question was, Had she, without having occupied | 


| 
‘he country, an exclusive sovereignty over it? | 


Denying this pretension of Spain, Great Britain 
demanded indemnification for the seizure of Brit- 
ish vessels at Nootka sound by the Spanish au- 
‘horities. This led to the agreement upon which |) 
Great Britain has built her claim to territory in | 
‘he Oregon country. Before entering upon the | 
consideration of the terms of the convention itself, | 
I willrefer to the events that led to it. 

_Long before the voyage of Meares, the port of 
Nootka sound was known to the Spanish naviga- || 
‘ors. It was the usual resort of the trading vessels | 
in the north Pacific. Meares, in 1788, visited it, || 


| 


| 


j 
| 
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nt must be borne down, sacrificed on the | 


| of land. 


_ the Indian, (Maquinna,) gave him a pair of pis- 
| tols. 


| gion in which British cruisers traded. 


and built a vessel there. For the use of his men, 
he erected a hut on the shore, by permission of the 


| Indian king, and threw some defences around it, 


enclosing nets to Vancouver) about an acre 
Meares, in return for the kindness of 


In his narrative, he gives a detailed account 
of the transaction, but does not call it a purchase ; 
that was an after-thought, and first figured in his 
memorial. Sir, if there had been nothing beyond 
the narrative of Meares, the temporary character 
of his location would be fully established. There 
it appears that when about to sail, leaving a part 
of his men behind him, he bribed the Indian king, 
by offering him the reversion of the hut and chat- 
tels on shore, to permit his men to remain in peace, 
and complete the building of the vessel they had 


/*commenced. 


To show the character of Meares, the purpose 


| of his voyages in the north Pacific, and the coun- 


try along which Great Britain claimed the right to 
trade, I will refer to the work of an Englishman, 
cotemporary with Meares, and one of the most en- 
terprising of the navigators of the north Pacific. 
Itis ‘* Dixon’s Voyage around the World.”? Thus 
it appears that Meares was a fur-trader, and of 
poor character for his calling; and more important 


| still, it appears that the coast, from Cook’s river 


to King George’s sound, was the extent of the re- 
This, taken 


In connexion with the 5th article of the Nootka | 
convention, serves to fix the latitude in which joint | 


settlement would be permitted, 


The message of the King of Great Britain, com- | 


| municating the transaction at Nootka, refers only 


to the seizure of vessels; not a word about lands 


of which British subjects had been dispossessed. 


And when the proposition to vote an address of 
thanks to his Majesty for the conduct and success- 
ful termination of the negotiation, neither in the 
House of Lords or Commons did any one claim 
an acquisition of territory; and to the bitter irony 
and severe assaults of Mr. Fox upon the position 
in which the territorial pretensions of England had 
been left, his great rival, Mr. Pitt, then minister, 


made no reply, but pressed the commercial ad- 


vantages gained by England. 
The only link remaining to be supplied, and 
which completes the claim of construction, is the 


| examination and final action of Quadra and Van- 


couver, when sent as commissioners to carry out 


|| the first article of the convention. 


If, then, no tracts of land could be found which 


LOBE. 


= 


has been made subordinate to his suggestion. He 
has urged to extend protection to our citizens in 
Oregon, but advised that notice be given to ter- 
minate the treaty of joint occupancy for reasons 
given. All this has been reversed, and the posi- 
tive, unqualified declaration of a perfect ute to the 
whole of Oregon up to 54° 40’ comes strangely 
from those who claim to support an Administra- 
tion that has offered nearly the same compromise 
line which had been time and again proposed by 
his predecessors. Sir, for the honor of my coun- 
try, | hope that we have not been for thirty _— 
negotiating when there was no conflicting claim; 
and for past as for the present Executive, I utterly 
deny that they have ever proposed to cede away a 
part of the territory, when our title was complete, 
to appease the voracious demands of England. It 
was a difficult and doubtful question; it was the 
adjustment of an undefined boundary. If the Pres- 
ident should find himself compelled to close this 
question in twelve months, without any appropri- 
ation, without any preparation, he will be con- 
strained to choose between compromise or war 
measures with the country unprepared. ‘This will 
be the result of our action; and if he should effect 
| a treaty by such a boundary as will not compromit 
the honor of the country, | for one—much, sir, as 
I wish to retain the whole territory—will give my 





| full support as heretofore, and prepare for my 


had been purchased by Meares; if no buildings of || 


which he had been dispossessed, and the Spanish 
flag was never struck to that of Great Britain, 
Spain still maintaining her settlement at Nootka; 


share of whatever responsibility attaches. Sir, 
why has the South been assailed in this discus- 
sion? Has it been with the hope of sowing dis- 
sension between us and our western friends? ‘Thus 
far, I think it has failed. Why the frequent refer- 
ence to the conduct of the South on the Texas 
question? Sir, those who have made reflections 
on the South, as having sustained Texas annexa- 
tion from sectional views, have been of those who 
opposed that great measure, and are most eager for 


this. The suspicion is but natural in them. But, 
sir, let me tell them that this doctrine of the — 
cal balance between different portions of the Union 


is no southern doctrine. We, sir, advocated the 
annexation of Texas from hich national considera- 
tions; it was not a mere southern question; it lay 
coterminous to the Western States, and extended 
as far north as the 42d degree of latitude; nor, sir, 
do we wish to divide the territory of Oregon; we 
would preserve it all for the extension of our 
Union. We would notarrest the onward progress 
of our pioneers. We would not, as has been done 
in this debate, ask why our citizens have left the 
repose of civil government and gone to Oregon? 
We find in it but that energy which has heretofore 
been characteristic of our people, and which has 


'| developed much that has illustrated our history. 


the parallel north of which the joint right of set- | 


tlement exists must be drawn through the northern 
extremity of Quadra and Vancouver’s island; the 


| established rule of nations being, that settlement 


on an island is held to extend to the whole of the | 


island. 


Oregon territory, then, is divided into a portion 
where we have possession above the treaty, and 


over which we can exercise all the rights not in- | 


consistent with the trade permitted to England; 


another portion, in which, admitting the Nootka | 


convention to be still in force, we have, with Eng- || 


land, a joint right of trade and settlement; this be- | 


ing limited to ‘the south by a line down througli 
the head of the Quadra and Vancouver island. 
Between these portions, if there be any territory, 


it is in the condition of a joint right in England and | 
| the United States to occupy for fur trade, and the 


agricultural settlements are in violation of the spirit | 


of the treaty. 
Whenever the joint right by convention ceases, 


thenceforward possession matures into right on the | 


part of Great Britain. 
the convention the title remains unimpaired ; we 
are in possession; can establish over the undisputed 
part of the territory whatever regulations may be 
necessary to promote good order, and encourage 
emigration of agriculturists. 


During the continuance of 


Between England | 


and the United States, the party having bread in | 


Oregon must triumph. 


No army can be sustained there for any consid- | 


erable time by either country if the food must be 
transported from abroad to support it. 

Never had man better right to cry ‘‘save me from 
my friends”’ than the President of the United States 
on this occasion. His positive recommendation 


| injuries. 


| We must at once assert our exclusive right, or.|| 


It is the onward progress of our people towards the 
Pacific, which alone can arrest sa westward 
march; and on the banks of which, to use the idea 
of our lamented Linn, the pioneer will sit down to 
weep that there are no more forests to subdue. 
Sir, the gentleman from Missouri has, in claiming 
credit to different States for services in time past, 


|, wandered round Mississippi, and passed over it un- 


noticed. I wish not to eulogize my State, but, thus 
drawn to my notice, let me tell him that at Pensa- 
cola, at Bowyer, in the Creek campaigns, and on 
the field to which he specially alluded, (New Or- 
leans,) the people of Mississippi have performed 
services that give earnest for the future, and relieve 
her sons of the necessity of offering pledges for 
her. It was Mississippi dragoons, led by her 
gallant Hinds, that received from the commanding 
general the high commendation of having been the 
admiration of one army and the wonder of the 
other, A 
It is as the representative of a high-spirited and 
patriotic people that I am called on to resist this 
war clamor. My constituents need no such excite- 
ments to prepare their hearts for all that patriotism 
demands. Whenever the honor of the country de- 
mands redress, whenever its territory’is invaded, 
if then it shall be sought to intimidate by the fier 
cross of St. George—if then we are threatened wit 
the unfolding of English banners, if we resent or 
resist—from the guif shore to the banks of that 
great river—throughout the length and breadth, 
Mississippi will come. And whether the question 
be one of northern or southern, of eastern or west- 
ern aggression, we will not stop to count the cost, 
but act as becomes the descendants of those who, in 
| the war of the Revolution, engaged in unequal strife 
to aid our brethren of the North in redressing their 











and nothing has been done by this Government 
adequate to our protection. Yet, sir, in the lan- 
guage of our patriotic Governor on a recent occa- 
sion, if ** war comes, though it bring blight and 
desolation, yet we are ready for the crisis."” We 
despise malign predictions, such as the member 
from Ohio who spoke early in these debates, made, 
and turn to such sentiments as those of another 
member from that State, the gentleman near me. 
In these was recognised the feelings of our western 
brethren, who, we doubt not, whenever the demand 
shall exist, will give proof of such valor as on for- 
mer oceasions they have shown; and if our plains 
should be invaded, they will come down to the foe 
like a stream from the rock. 

Sir, when ignorance and fanatic hatred assail our 
domestic institutions, we try to forgive them for the 
sake of the righteous among the wicked—our nat- 
ural allies, the Democracy of the North. We turn 
from present hostility to former friendship—from 
recent defection, to the time when Massachusetts 
and Virginia, the stronger brothers of our family, 
stood foremost and united to defend our common 
rights. From sire to son has descended the love 
of our Union in our hearts, as im our history are 
mingled the names of Concord and Camden, of 
Yorktown and of Moultrie and Platts- 
burg, of Chippewa and Ene, of Bowyer and Guil- 
ford, and New Orleans and Bunker Hill. Group- 
ed together, they form a monument to the common 
glory of our common country. And where is the 
southern man who would wish that monument 
were less by one of the northern names that con- 
stitute the mass? Who, standing on the ground 
made sacred by the blood of Warren, could allow 
sectional feeling to curb his enthusiasm as he look- 
ed upon that obelisk which rises a monument to 
freedom’s and his country’s triumph, and stands 
a type of the time, the men, and the event that it 
commemorates, built of material that mocks the 
waves of ime, without niche or moulding for par- 
asite or creeping thing to rest on, and pointing 
like a finger to the sky to raise man’s thoughts to 
philanthropic and noble deeds. 

Mr. GEO. S. HOUSTON said he should have 
omitted a participation in this debate at present, 
had it not been for the peculiar circumstances 
which surrounded him as one of the representa- 
tives of Alabama. He knew that similar apolo- 
gies were used by very many gentlemen, and might 
net generally meet full credence; but he repeated 
that he felt 1t due alike to himself and to his con- 
stituents to give some of the reasons which would 
jusufy and direct his vote upon this occasion, 

Le did not intend at all to contribute, if he could 
help it, to any effort that seemed to some extent 
to have made in this House to make this a 
sectional or a party question. And while he dis- 
approved of the remarks originally made by the 
gentieman from New York, {[Mr. Kine,] in the 
same spirit of frankness, he meant to express his 
disapprobation of the remarks in reply thereto of 
the honorable gentleman from South Carolina, | Mr. 
Ruetr,] and his own colleague [Mr. Yancey.] 
‘This was a question—and he wished to see it so 
treated—which soared above all party and all sec- 
tional considerations. And it astonished him that 
gentlemen from the West should have treated it at 
all in this manner. He considered that this and 
the Texas question were both national questions, 
aflecting € qually all portions of the country. 

[ie had heard a good deal said about a war party 
and a peace party, but that was all stuf. He did 
not believe there was a war party and a peace par- 
ty in this House. True, the course of some gen- 
tiemen in this House might result in war, and the 
course of others might be better calculated to pre- 
serve peace; yet that they had in view to produce 
war, he did not believe there was such a party in 
this House. 

A good deal had been said about reading out of 
the Democratic church members of the Democratic 
party. \ 
fessions, stood on the same broad basis he occupied, 
and they had the same right to read him out. And 
he condemned the remarks of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee, [Mr. Jonnson,] if they were correctly 
understood by the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, {Mr. Bayry,] whoattempted, as was charged 
upon the gentleman, to interfere between the rep- 
resentatives from Virginia and their constituents. 
But he believed the gentleman was misunderstood 
in such a constrifetion. Mr. H. claimed that all 


Saratoga, 


AY eh 


Sir, we are the exposed portion of the Union, | 


They all, if they were honest in their pro- | 
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should exercise their judgments on every question 
which came up for consideration and decision. He 
knew that a sort of a of ill-feeling prevails at 
times among the members of the Demoeratic party, 
as well as the Whig party; and he knew that on 
another very important question, which was set- 
tled at the last session of Congress, there was some 
disposition on the part of certain gentlemen to read 
out other members of the Democratic , be- 
cause their opinions differed. While he condemn- 
ed—while he disapproved totally, entirely—the 
course of their friends who did not stand with them 
upon the Texas question, he did not consider it his 
province, nor was it his desire, to interfere between 
them and their constituents. And he took the same 
position in reference to this question. He did not 
pretend to make this question of notice the dividing 
line of democracy and whigery. He must say this, 
however, in reference to the remarks of one gentle- 
man from Tennessee, [Mr.Gentry,| who condemn- 
ed the feeling that seemed to exhibit itself in some 
parts of this House, calculated to excite party feel- 
ings on this question. And what course did the 
gentleman himself pursue? Why, he was the first 
member who had made it boldly, avowedly, an Ad- 
ministration and an anti-Administration question— 
the first who had characterized it as an Adminis- 
tration measure, and had come up in opposition to 
it, and made his attacks upon it because it was a 
Administration measure. 


} 
Another gentleman {Mr. Cocke] had commented 


on the course of the present governor of ‘Tennesssee 
at the last session of Congress, and had quoted 


that gentleman’s opinion, as imbodied in his re- | 


port as chairman of the Committee on Territories, 


that this was purely an Executive question, in | 
But he | 


which Congress had no right to interfere. 
regretted that that honorable member was not now 
in his seat, as he wished to call his attention to the 


fact that he had omitted to read a paragraph in | 
that report (of Mr. A. V. Brown) immediately suc- | 
ceeding that which he had read, and which mate- | 
rially changed the view which the gentleman rep- | 


resented him as having taken. 


Mr. H. read the paragraph referred to, in which || 


he said the then chairman of the Committee on 
Territories [Mr. Brown] went on to argue that, as 
negotiations were then in progress, connecting that 


fact as the principal reason, with his doubt upon | 


this question of the power of Congress, he declined 
to discuss the question of notice. But there was 
another circumstance to which the gentleman should 
have referred. Afterwards, when the notice was 
incorporated in the bill of the last session, the rec- 


ord showed that that same gentleman, the chair- | 
man of the Committee on Territorics, voted for the 


Inll. Was that not giving his sanction to the power 
of the House and of Congress to act upon this 
subject? 


But he wished a little further to examine the | 
The pres- | 
ent chairman of the Committee of the Whole on | 
the state of the Union, [Mr. Tinpatrs,] as well as | 


matter of this report of the last session. 


he himself, (Mr. H.,) were upon that committee, 


and were perhaps somewhat implicated in this || 


matter. He (Mr. H.) was much engaged at the 


last session on the Committee on Public Lands, || 
and attended the sessions of the Committee on |} 


Territories but little. He did not remember that 
he heard that report read in committee. But how 


did it happen that the gentleman from Tennessee | 


had omitted to state that his honorable colleague 


now in his eye, [Mr. M. Brown,] was alsoa mem- | 


ber of that committee? And if he (Mr. H.) as- 
sented to the principles of that report, surely the 
gentleman’s colleague also assented to them. So 
if there was any inconsistency, any culpability 


/ connected with this matter, the gentleman from 


Tennessee was equally involved. 
Mr. M. BROWN rose to make an explanation, 
and was proceeding to say a few words, when 
Mr. HOUSTON, learning from the chairman 
that this interruption would be counted in his time, 
declined to yield. 


Mr. BROWN, still being on the floor, remarked | 


that he apprehended that the gentleman dreaded an 
explanation more than the loss of his time. 

Mr. HOUSTON, resuming, said he would will- 
ingly yield to the explanation of the gentleman, 
and of all other gentlemen, if his time allowed. 
He desired to do no gentleman injustice; and if he 
did not represent their positions entirely satisfacto- 
rily to gentlemen, they could take their chance for 
the floor as he had done. 








| But the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. G, p 
vis} and the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Cc 
Smitn,} who had made allusions to the Morm 
|| war, had made a minority report from the Com 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, in which they contended 
that this = of notice was not one within the 
powers of Congress to act upon. But compare 
this with the Journal of last Congress, and what 
an inconsistency did gentlemen see! The gentle. 
; man’s [Mr. Davis’s] vote was recorded in fayor of 
imbodying in the bill of last session the pro oaks 
| tion of notice. Certainly this presented a case 
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which at least required as much explanation as 
the difficulties attempted to be thrown around him 
| (Mr. H.) But they might be told by the ventle. 
|| man from Kentucky that he had voted for the in. 
|| sertion of the notice in order to defeat the bill 
What position did this explanation place the wen, 
'tleman in? To vote for a proposition which he 
'| believed not only to be beyond the power of Cop. 
} gress to act upon, but a proposition which he a 
| lieved would involve us in war, and would brine 
|| destruction and devastation upon the interests of 
| this country, in order to defeat another measure 
| which it was entirely competent for this House 
pass ! 

But the honorable gentleman from Virginia 
{[Mr. Bayty,] as well as another of his colle; g aa. 
{Mr. Leaxe,] had spoken of another fact connect. 
ed with the vote of the democratié party; and had 
asked if this notice was now a party measure, why 
it was not equally so at the ees session of Con- 
gress, when the entire democratic party, with a few 
exceptions, voted against the insertion of that notice 
| in that bill. But Mr. H. referred in explanation 
of this vote, to the fact that negotiations were then 
pending on that subject, and said that these gentle- 
men were then opposed to interfering with the 
Executive department while it was then under con- 
sideration. 

[A voice. “Are not negotiations going on 
now ?”’ 

Mr. DROMGOOLE (in his seat) was understood 
to remark that it was immaterial whether they 
were going or not; that if they were, the notice 
would not interfere with it, but would probably 
hasten them. : 

Mr. HOUSTON, in reply to the anonymous in- 
quiry, said he understood not, though he did not 
profess to be in the secrets of the Administration. 

He also mentioned, in explanation of the vote of 
democratic members at the last session, against the 
insertion of the notice in the territorial bill, the 
fact that there was at that time on their tablesa 
resolution or a bill containing the naked notice, 
which many gentlemen wished to act upon separate- 
| ly from the bill, so that each measure might stand 
upon its own merits, and not be prejudiced by con- 
nexion with the other. This he considered a full 
explanation of the votes of democratic members at 
the last session of Congress against the insertion 
of the notice in the Territorial bill. 

Another consideration which would influence 
him, and he presumed would influence other gen- 
tlemen, who really desired to legislate eflectively 
on the subject of Oregon. He did not wish to be 
mulinatenh as saying he would subscribe to any- 
thing which might come from the Executive of 
the United States. He did not come here to re- 
cord his vote at the mere recommendation of the 
Executive; nevertheless, as one of the true friends 
| of Oregon—as one who wished to protect our citi- 
zens in that territory—what, he asked, was it 
proper to do? Why, the present President of 
the United States had committed himself in 1829 
against a Territorial bill without the notice, and 
was also understood to have entertained opinions 
| adverse to some provisions of the territorial bill 
of the last Congress. Might he not feel himself 
bound by that committal? And thereby might not 
| the action of Congress be defeated, unless it was 

so shaped as to obviate these objections / Although 
| he (Mr. H.) believed that the Congress of the 
| United States had the power to pass the bill of the 
last Congress, and that it did not violate the treaty 
| between the United States and Great Britain, it 
was useless to pass a bill which it was not »roba- 
ble would be approved by the President. As one 
of the friends oF Oregon, he would yield up, under 


to 





these circumstances, that which he believed to be 
the better opinion, and take that which he believed 
to be the next best. 

But he wished to make a remark or two in reply 
to the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. GentRY,} 
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